Our  Posters 
column . . . 


A  pillar  of  the 
youth  culture 


“Posters”  is  an  unusual  youth  column — one 
of  rare  breadth  and  perception.  In  it  Sun- 
Times  reviewer  A1  Rudis  and  guest  contribu¬ 
tors  cover  not  only  the  latest  youth  tastes  and 
fads,  but  much  more.  The  column  is  a  forum 
where  top  correspondents,  national  pollsters, 
and  representatives  of  colleges  and  high 
schools  identify  and  explore  in  depth  the 
forces  that  shape  the  world  of  18  to  25,  with 
all  its  ebullience  and  ferment,  aspirations  and 
ideals. 

The  result  is  fascinating  reading  and  height¬ 
ened  insight  for  readers  of  every  age — and 
another  reason  why  the  Sun-Times  is  known 
to  Chicagoans  as  “The  Bright  One.” 


CHICAGO 

oun-limes 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


People 
in  the  know 
KNOW! 

“As  a  converted  Easterner,  I 
tend  to  disregard  much  of 
the  talk  about  the  Eastern 
establishment  and  Eastern 
bias.  But  in  the  field  of  seri¬ 
ous  discussion  of  newspaper 
problems  and  criticism, 
there’s  something  wrong.  I 
find  sometimes  the  best 
treatment  of  the  subject 
appears  in  SEMINAR.  I  can 
only  conclude  that  SEMINAR,  because  of  its  non-Eastern 
origin,  is  better  able  to  conduct  a  rational  discussion  of 
newspaper  problems  than  others.” 

This  is  how  Paul  A.  Poorman  feels  about  SEMINAR,  and 
he  ought  to  know.  ...  Mr.  Poorman  is  Managing  Editor  of 
The  Detroit  News. 

People  in  the  know  all  over  the  country  find  SEMINAR  to 
be  a  thought-provoking  magazine  about  today’s  newspaper 
business.  SEMINAR  is  published  quarterly  by  Copley  News¬ 
papers.  Enter  your  subscription  now. 

r— ——n 

■  SEMINAR,  a  quarterly  review  (or  Newspapermen  by  Copley  Newspapers  S 

I  P.O.  Box  1530.  La  Jolla,  California  92037  | 

I  Send  me  the  current  issue  and  enter  my  subscription  for:  I 

5  □  1  year  □  2  years  □  3  years  Amount  enclosed  $  -  -  -  ! 

I  Name  _  _  ! 

■  ■ 

I  Company  or  School  _  -  -  -  ■ 

I  I 

I  Street  ^  -  -  I 

I  City  _  ^  State  _  -Zip —  —  | 

I  Subscription  rates  1  year.  $3  00;  2  years.  S5  50.  3  years.  $7.50  Schools  of  Journalism  and  I 
I  lournaiism  students.  $2  50  per  year  Buik  subscriptions  of  20  copies  or  more,  $2  00  each,  J 


Newspapers  WORK  in  inner-city 
reading  programs. 

The  Rochester  Study  proves  it 


A  two-year  study,  released  last  week  by  the  Rochester  City  School  District,  shows  that 
disadvantaged  students  can  learn  to  read  — and  read  to  learn  — better  with  their  local 
newspaper  than  with  other  materials. 

In  fact,  the  teachers  and  reading  supervisors  who  used  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
every  day  found  it  one  of  the  most  relevant  MOTIVATIONAL  tools  available  to  them. 

It  took  a  lot  of  effort  to  prove  a  point,  but  it  was  worth  it.  And  it'll  be  worth  it  1 0 
years  from  now,  when  these  young  people  are  still  reading  to  learn  from  newspapers. 

The  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers'  newspaper-in-the-classroom  program  was  used  in 
the  study.  Yours  could  be,  too 

We'll  share  the  study  with  you.  Write  our  Public  Service  Department  for  a  copy.  Then 
start  a  reading  program  for  the  disadvantaged  yourself. 

Good  newspapers  serve  all  their  readers.  We  are.  We  do. 


Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


DATELINE ; SUNCOAST 


The  St.  Petersburg 
Times/Evening  Independent 
are  circulation  champs  on 
Florida’s  Suncoast.  It’s  the 
first  time  in  history! 

Latest  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  figures  are 
in,  and  the  word  is  out!  The  St.  Petersburg 
Times  -  Evening  Independent  combination  lead 
the  Tampa  Tribune  -  Tampa  Times  combination 
by  3,500  papers  daily.  On  Sunday,  The  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times  leads  the  Tampa  Tribune  by 
825.  The  Times  average  daily  circulation  is 
1  66,041— a  lead  of  3,472.  Reversing  the  Tampa 
Times  1970  lead  of  1,679,  The  Independent 
in  1971  leads  the  Times  by  a  narrow  margin. 

Times,  Florida's  No.  2  newspaper! 

Only  the  Miami  Herald,  serving  the  densely 
populated  south  Florida  area,  has  more  circula¬ 
tion  than  The  St.  Petersburg  Times,  the  ABC 
statement  said. 

Fine  products  in  a  great,  growing  marketplace 
are  our  keys  to  success. 

Talented,  dedicated  writers  and  photographers 
on  The  Times  and  Independent,  with  innovative 
approaches  to  news,  have  won  national  honors 
for  journalism,  including  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and 
National  Headliners  Award.  This  is  the  colorful 
coverage  of  local,  national  and  international 
news  that's  winning  new  readers  every  day. 

As  the  Florida  Suncoast  we  serve  continues  to 
grow  at  a  record  rate,  we  are  dedicated  to  keep 
the  pace  with  newspaper  circulations,  never 
forgetting  our  higher  dedication  to  journalistic 
standards. 

#'t.  yrtprsliurri  einips^ 

^.■^^^^ORIDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER^ _ - 

Evening?  Independent 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

AUGUST 

22-25 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia. 

22-25 — American  Society  of  Journalism  School  Administrators.  University 
of  South  Carolina. 

27-28 — UPl  editors  of  Oregon  &  Washington.  Sun  River,  Ore. 

27-28 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines.  Blockade  Run¬ 
ner,  Wilmington,  N.C. 

27-31 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Jasper  Park  Lodge, 
Jasper,  Alberta. 

SEPTEMBER 

9- 11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Classified  clinic. 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa. 

10- 12 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  RIdpath  Hotel,  Spokane. 

11 -  Minnesota  Associated  Press.  Island  View  Lodge,  International  Falls. 
11-12 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  retail  advertising  sales  seminar. 

Holiday  Inn  East,  Springfield,  III. 

11- 12 — Ohio  newspaper  classified  clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12- 14— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Rochester. 
12-14 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  labor  clinic.  Hershey 

Motor  Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa. 

16- 18 — New  England  AP  News  Executives.  Jug  End  Barn,  So.  Egremont, 
Mass. 

17- 18 — UPl  editors  of  Pennsylvania.  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17-19 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Beach  Plaza  Motel, 

Ocean  City,  Md. 

17-19 — Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Mission  Valley 
Town  &  Country  Motel,  San  Diego. 

17— 19 — New  England  Press  Association.  Balsams.  Dixville  Notch,  New 
Hampshire. 

18 —  Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Indianapolis. 

19 —  South  Dakota  AP  Association.  Kocho  Motel,  Yankton. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — Southern  region. 

Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

19-22 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association.  Denny's  Imperial  Ha¬ 
waii  Hotel,  Honolulu. 

22- 24 — ANPA-SNPA  Key  Executives  Conference.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 
Atlanta. 

23- 26 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Oglebay  Park,  Wheeling,  W.Va. 

24- 25 — Texas  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Camelot  Inn,  Waco. 
Tex. 

25- 26 — North  Dakota  Associated  Press.  Town  House  Motor  Hotel,  Bismarck. 
25-26 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 

Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

25- 26 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association.  Blackstone  Hotel.  Chi¬ 
cago. 

26- 27 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Westward  Hotel,  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska. 

26-28 — New  York  State  AP  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Rochester. 

26-29 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — eastern  region. 
Le  Chateau  Champlain,  Montreal. 

26-Oct.  8 — API  circulation  managers  seminar.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

30-Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.J. 

OCTOBER 

1-2 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  management  seminar.  Stouffer’s  Uni¬ 
versity  Inn.  Columbus. 

3-5— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  The  Abbey,  Lake 
Geneva.  Wis. 

3- 8 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

4- 6 — United  Press  International  Editors  Conference.  Ilikai  Hotel,  Honolulu. 

6- 8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Execui./es  Association  of  Canada.  Mt.  Royal 
Hotel.  Montreal. 

7- 9 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Springfield,  III. 

9- 10 — Kansas  Daily  Newspaper  Advertising  Meeting.  Holiday  Inn  Down¬ 
town,  Topeka. 

10- 12 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel. 
Columbus. 

10-16 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

10-22 — API  seminar  for  advertising  executives  (newspapers  under  75.000 
circulation).  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

12-16 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — western  region. 
Princess  Kaiulani  Hotel,  Honolulu. 
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We  gave  seed  money, 
and  they  grew  us  up 
a  flourishing  plant. 


Buying  other  companies  is  nents  of  furniture  in  flawless  Company  (office  chairs  and 

one  way  for  a  business  to  ex-  plastic  reproductions.  Looks  lounge  furniture).  So  we  in- 

pand-but  "growing  your  just  like  the  real  thing-and  vested  the  seed  money  to 

own”  has  very  special  satis-  much  less  expensive.  start  Paragon  Design,  Inc. 

factions.  This  product  tied  in  beauti-  In  less  than  a  year,  it  was 

That’s  why,  when  Everett  fully  with  our  interest  in  flourishing  in  a  26,000 

Bryant  and  Jack  Holt  of  home  furnishings-an  inter-  square-foot  plant,  with  50 

Waynesboro,  Virginia,  came  est  stemming  not  only  from  employees, 

to  us  with  an  idea  for  their  our  Green  Stamps  gift  busi-  Helping  a  new  business 
new  business,  we  were  glad  ness,  but  also  from  the  fact  get  started  is  only  one  of  the 

to  back  them.  that  our  subsidiary  compa-  ways  we  like  to  encourage 

The  idea?  A  remarkable  nies  include  Bigelow  San-  people.  You’ll  be  reading 

new  way  to  duplicate  intri-  ford  Inc.  (carpets).  Lea  Indus-  about  some  of  the  others  in 

cately-carved  wood  compo-  tries,  American  Drew,  and  the  months  to  come. 

Daystrom  (residential  furni¬ 
ture)  and  The  Gunlocke 


Sperry  and  Hutchinson  @ 
The  Encouragement  Company 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE! 

Effective  August  28, 1971, 

Editor  &  Publisher  magazine 
will  be  printed  OFFSET! 

If  you  have  advertising  space  scheduled,  or  are 
planning  to  use  space  in  the  August  28,  1971 
and/or  subsequent  issues,  this  is  to  advise  you 
that  Editor  &  Publisher  is  changing  printing 
processes  from  letterpress  to  offset. 

Preferred  advertising  materials  are  NEGATIVES 
(right  reading,  emulsion  side  down). 

Acceptable  conversion  materials  include  other 
negatives,  original  copper  engravings  (mounted) 
or  other  letterpress  plates,  including  mounted 
electros  ...  or  reproduction  proofs,  camera-ready 
art,  Scotchprints,  or  Brightypes. 

Recommended  screen  for  black-and-white  or 
color  advertising  using  halftones  or  bendays  is 
120  to  133. 

Please  provide  proofs  with  all  advertising,  and  two 
sets  of  progressive  proofs  with  color  advertising. 

There  will  be  no  change  in  page  size,  column  width 
or  depth,  and  deadline  dates  will  not  be  affected. 

Production  charges  at  publisher’s  cost  (not 
commissionable)  will  be  made  for  enlargements 
or  reductions  from  letterpress  plates,  photos  or 
continuous  tone  copy  requiring  screening,  finished 
artwork  requiring  combination  line-and-halftone 
strip-ins,  enlargements  or  reductions  from  film 
positives,  or  from  artwork  requiring  combination 
work. 

For  additional  information,  contact: 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner  Miss  Bernadette  Borries 

Advertising  Manager  Advertising  Production  Manager 

Editor  &  Publisher  Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  850  Third  Ave., 

New  York,  N.Y,  10022  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

(212)  752-7050  (212)  752-7050 


CA  TCH‘lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

LOCAL  NEWS?  Columnist  Frank  Weikel  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  states  that  when  reporter  Pete  Neuman  asked  a  woman 
what  she  thought  about  our  landing  on  the  moon,  the  reply  was: 
"Oh.  1  don’t  know.  I'm  from  out  of  town.” 

*  *  * 

THINK  CLEAN,  THINK  PURE — The  new  Houston  offices 
of  OgiU-y  &  Mather  w’ill  have  a  room  designed  by  senior  vp 
Michael  Turner,  according  to  the  Business  Bulletin  column  of 
the  W  all  Street  Journal,  in  which  there  will  be  one  piece  of 
furniture — an  uncomfortabe  chair.  ’Tis  said  Turner  will  ask 
executives  to  spend  one  hour  a  week  alone  in  the  room  and 
then  write  a  report  of  what  they  thought  about.  Catch-lines 
would  like  first  option  on  reading  the  first  week’s  reports. 

*  •*•  * 

PUNNY  CRITICS — The  Chicago  Daily  News  head  for  a  book 
review  of  "Pentagon”  by  Hank  Searls — “Now:  The  Pentagon 
Peepers.”  And  for  a  Ralph  Nader  Study  Group  Report,  “The 
Water  Lords”,  the  New  York  Times  book  review  head  was 
“Nader  Parts  the  Waters.” 

*  *  * 

“BARRY  ME  NOT”  is  a  new  column  by  staffer  Kevin  Barry 
in  the  Las  Cruces  (N.M.)  Sun-News.  A  promo  box  told  readers 
the  column  would  be  tidbits  picked  up  on  Barry’s  City  Hall 
and  police  beats  and  the  first  topic  would  be  city  investigation 
of  compacting  excavations  for  utility  lines.  Tlie  copy  concluded: 

ho-hum  subject?  Tax  money  is  involved.  And  like  the  man 
said,  it’s  your  nickel.” 

*  ■*  * 

“W  ORLD  OF  WORDS”  is  being  written  by  retired  columnist 
Emery  W^inn  for  the  Sunday  Oklahoman.  He  recalls  the  story 
of  a  “cute,  little  blonde”  co-worker  who  habitually  spaced  a 
few  lines  down  from  the  end  of  a  story  and  wrote  a  note  to  the 
city  editor.  One  day,  after  finishing  an  interview,  she  dropped 
dow'n  the  usual  number  of  lines  and  typed:  “This  man  is  as 
nutty  as  a  fruitcake.”  With  deadline  approaching,  her  story 
went  through  as  it  was.  An  out  of  court  settlement  was  reached. 

*  *  * 

A  LIMERICK  APPROACH  in  rewriting  cutlines  for  a  wire 
photo  of  a  photographer  grappling  with  a  tiger  was  suggested 
by  news  editor  Don  Green  of  the  Wooster  (Ohio)  Daily  Record 
when  he  handed  the  task  to  Elinor  Taylor,  assistant  city  editor. 

In  about  15  minutes,  under  deadline  pressure,  she  came  up 
with:  “A  photographer  went  to  the  Fair,  when  he  learned  that 
a  tiger  was  there.  Bulbs  flashed  at  the  cat.  who  snarled  “What 
was  that?”  and  six  men  untangled  the  pair.”  Then.  Don  adds 
sadly,  the  photo  and  new  lines  didn’t  see  print  until  24  hours 
later. 

FATHER’S  TIME  KEEPS  MARCHING  ON  was  the  neat, 
top  of  the  page  head  in  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  for  an 
AP  feature  out  of  San  Francisco  on  Father  George  M.  Trunk, 
a  weekly  newspaper  columnist  approaching  his  101st  birthday 
September  1.  Father  Trunk  has  written  a  column  for  Ameri- 
kanski  Slovenec,  published  in  Cleveland,  since  1924.  He  uses 
a  portable  typew-riter,  on  which  he  has  also  written  books  in 
three  languages.  Father  Trunk  takes  two  20-minute  walks  daily 
through  the  neighborhood  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  rectory 
where  he  resides  and  spends  part  of  his  newspaper  payment 
check  on  a  daily  quota  of  three  or  four  cigars. 

♦  * 

“SONG  OF  BERNADETTE  To  Be  Irish  Lullaby”  was  the 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Evening  Press  lilting  headline  over  the  UPI 
Dublin  dateline  report  of  Bernadette  Devlin’s  interview  in  the 
Irish  Times  announcing  that  she  is  pregnant. 

*  *  * 

SUMMER  INTERN  MIKE  BEASLEY  read  “heady  names” 
in  the  July  24  column  and  sends  along  two  from  the  Ball  State 
University  Daily  News.  Mike,  now  with  the  Marion  (Ind.) 
Chronicle-Tribune  for  the  summer,  wrote  a  column  for  the 
campus  paper  titled  “B’s  Bits.”  And  Gary  Graham,  editor,  wrote 
a  column  headed  “Graham  Crackers.”  Graham  is  interning  with 
the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News  Sentinel. 
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SIMMOIMS  UNCOVERS  THE  COVERAGE 
IN  ST.  LOUIS 


UNCOVERED  FACT: 

ONLY  ISOlo  DUPLICATION  OF  TOTAL 
MARKET  ADULTS  BY  THE  TWO  MAJOR 
ST.  LOUIS  DAILIES  PROVES  YOU  MUST  BUY 
THE  GLOBE  TO  ACHIEVE  NEWSPAPER  REACH 
IN  THE  ST.  LOUIS  ADI. 

UNCOVERED  FACT: 

YOU  REACH  63,000  MORE  MALES  IN  FIVE 
ISSUES  OF  THE  GLOBE  THAN  IN  FIVE  ISSUES 
OF  THE  OTHER  PAPER. 


UNCOVERED  FACT: 

YOU  REACH  ADULTS  EARNING  STO.OOO  OR 
MORE  IN  THE  GLOBE  AT  A  CPM  OF  S3.13 
VS  $4.58  IN  THE  OTHER  PAPER. 

SOURCE:  1970  ST.  LOUIS  LOCAL  INDEX/NEWSPAPERS 
W.  R.  SIMMONS  S  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

CPM  BASED  ON  1,000  LINES 


(glote-ftmocrat 

Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 
A  member  of  Newspaper  I 


•Source:  ABC  Publisher’s  Statement,  6  mos.  ending  Sept.  30,  1970 
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Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
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Tell  it  to  John  Public 

\,  ncu  survey  1)\  Louis  Harris  iliat  reveals  “the  visilile  deepen¬ 
ing  ol  pulilit  doulits”  about  the  tretliliilitv  ol  presidents  underscores 
an  oliservation  liy  tlie  Freetloin  of  Inlorination  Lenter  at  the  Uni- 
versitv  ol  Missotiri  that  "no  one  believes  any  one  else  anymore.” 
People  distrust  their  government,  their  press,  each  other,  says  a 
scholarly  article  on  “The  Pentagon  Pajiers  and  The  Public.” 

rite  Harris  survey  led  to  the  coiulusion  that  publication  of  the 
seiret  \'ietnam  war  dtKiiments  “sowetl  seeds  of  doubt  deeper  than 
e\er  about  the  degree  to  which  the  occtipant  of  the  White  House 
levels  with  the  ptihlic.”  Lyndon  [ohnson  came  oif  worse  than  Richard 
Nixon  in  the  summary  view  that  neither  told  the  truth  about  the 
escalation  of  the  war  nor  the  tactics  of  ending  I’.S.  involvement. 

I  he  Freedom  of  Information  Lenter’s  analysis  contains  the  frighten¬ 
ing  hut  intert*sting  logic  that  the  (ountry  may  be  on  the  way  to  a 
less  representative  form  of  government — a  kingship  jKissihly.  To 
stem  this  tide  it  is  suggested,  as  E&P  has  been  saying,  that  the  roles 
of  government  and  press  must  he  ptit  into  perspective.  To  survive, 
democrat y  must  answer  these  basic  tpiestions:  Mtist  a  citizen  choose 
between  the  government  and  the  press?  Is  one  to  be  trusted  more 
than  the  other?  Are  the  black  and  white  presentations  by  sjiokesinen 
for  either  side  in  an  elfort  to  discredit  each  other,  to  he  believed? 

File  dtHumentary  remimls  us  that  the  Founding  Fathers  sought 
to  establish  a  type  of  government  in  which  the  people  participatetl 
in  making  decisions.  Therein  lies  the  ntd)  of  the  problem  that  cries 
out  for  newspaper  editors  to  ilo  more  than  has  ever  been  tlone  to 
tlispel  that  tendency  by  the  people  to  condemn  the  press  when  it 
funttions  in  its  dedicated  role  of  watching  over  the  shoulders  of 
eletted  officials  and  bureaucrats. 

A  recent  Gallup  Poll  showed  that  nearly  half  of  those  tpiestioned 
believed  that  the  press  was  wrong  in  priming  classifietl  material  or 
had  no  opinion  aliout  the  issue.  The  public  certainly  is  confused 
about  the  crucial  issue.  “The  fault  of  the  government,”  explains  the 
F'OI  rejxirt  “is  not  in  seeking  to  have  publication  of  classified  mate¬ 
rial  halted  but  rather  in  its  obsession  with  classifying  information 
that  is  vital  to  a  public  in  what  is  supposed  to  lie  a  participatory 
tlemocracy.  Etjually  at  fault  would  be  a  jiress  that  abused  its  role  by 
endangering  the  national  security.” 

The  F'OI  Center  says  it  presents  this  opinion  as  spokesman  for 
the  public  rather  than  for  any  other  institution.  Why  not  pass  it 
along  to  newspaper  readers? 
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letters 

STAFF  GUIDELINES 

1  appreciate  the  attention  (July  31)  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  Southern  Illinoisans 
efforts  in  the  conflict  of  interest,  credibility 
field. 

Giving  credit  where  credit  is  due,  it  was 
my  managing  editor,  Robert  D.  Reid,  who 
drew  up  the  first  draft  of  the  specific 
guidelines.  Your  story  erroneously  indi¬ 
cated  that  Robert  Hartley  (not  Bartley), 
the  Lindsay-Schauh  Newspapers  editor, 
drew  uj)  the  outline. 

It  was  from  Reid's  memo  to  the  staff 
that  the  story  ipioted.  not  a  memo  by  Hart¬ 
ley. 

It  also  was  Reid  who  first  suggested  that 
we  publish  the  list  of  organizations  to 
which  our  editorial  staff  members  belong. 

The  most  significant  thing  about  our 
development  of  guidelines  in  this  field  in 
my  mind  was  the  degree  of  staff  involve¬ 
ment  in  helping  to  come  up  with  a  specific 
document.  The  several  months  of  give  and 
take  on  the  questions  raised  was  extremely 
productive  and  rewarding  to  all  of  us,  I 
think. 

John  C.  Garonkr 

The  writer  is  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southern  Illinoisan  at  Carbon- 
dale,  III. 

*  *  * 

CHILDISH 

I  am  pleased  that  E&P  termed  the 
Lindsay-Schauh  chain’s  code  of  conduct 
for  newsmen  as  “no-no’s  (July  31). 

Because  baby  talk  highlights  the  child¬ 
ish  thinking  of:  (a)  owners  or  publishers 
who  insist  that  through  hiring  an  editor’s 
skill  they  own  his  soul;  (b)  editors  who 
assume  their  position  bestows  fairness  on 
their  biases;  (c)  reporters  who  inject 
what  they  think  into  what  they  cover. 

Guidelines  on  the  wall  purporting  to  tell 
staffers  which  outside  interests  they  can 
have,  what  community  posts  they  may  ac¬ 
cept,  and  how  to  live  to  create  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  propriety  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
news  gathering  industry. 

Doesn’t  fettering  the  staff  to  an  office 
memo  aim  more  at  creating  a  sneaky  press 
than  a  free  one? 

Rky  Barry 

(The  writer  works  for  the  Charlottesville 
(Va.)  Daily  Progress). 

*  *  * 

FREE  PAPERS 

Roy  Copperud’s  article  (July  31),  under 
the  heading  “Editorial  Workshop’’  brings 
cpiestions  to  my  mind  as  to  your  knowledge 
of  controlled  circulation  newspapers. 

For  your  information,  in  order  to  secure 
a  controlled  circulation  mailing  permit, 
a  publication  must  carry  a  minimum  of 
2.S%  news  copy. 

We  suggest  that  the  word  “throw-a¬ 
ways”  to  cover  free  newspapers  is  only  a 
word  that  is  made  popular  through  usage 
by  those  who  have  a  Second  Class  mailing 
permit  and  fear  the  strength  of  free  news¬ 
papers.  Herman  I.  Osten 

(The  writer  is  publisher  of  the  Southern 
Dutchess  News  of  W appingers  Falls,  N.Y.). 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for 


INVOLVEMENT 

“Incredible”  is  about  the  only  word  I 
can  find  to  describe  the  July  31  story 
about  measures  being  taken  by  newspapers 
to  eliminate  conflict  of  interests  from  their 
staffs  and  thereby  provide  insurance  for 
greater  credibility  for  their  publications 
from  the  reading  public. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  any  newspaper 
that  believes  in  the  freedoms  it  strives  to 
uphold  would  subject  its  reporters  and 
other  staff  members  to  rules  that  require 
them  to  obtain  prior  approval  from  their 
employers  to  join  an  organization  or  club, 
then  list  and  publish  these  memberships 
on  an  annual  basis. 

Surely  such  newspaper  management  is 
kidding  itself  to  believe  that  this  type  of 
invasion  of  privacy  is  going  to  bring  about 
more  objective  reporting  from  newsmen 
and  elicit  wider  credibility  with  the  read¬ 
ing  public. 

This  is  not  only  an  invasion  of  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  newsmen,  but  is  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  charges  made  in  “The  Greening  of 
America”  about  the  violent  assault  being 
made  on  the  individual’s  person  and  per¬ 
sonality  by  the  corporate  state.  And  it 
proves,  if  anything,  that  Big  Brother  has 
finally  arrived  in  the  newsroom. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reading  public, 
by  and  large,  doesn’t  give  a  hoot  whether 
the  individual  newsman  belongs  to  the 
Jaycees,  or  the  John  Birch  Society.  The 
majority  of  readers  has  its  own  notions 
about  newspaper  credibility  and  they  are 
pretty  unfavorable  at  this  point  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  press. 

And  the  irony  of  this  whole  business  is 
that  individual  reporting  today  is  probably 
more  objective,  fair  and  unbiased  than  at 
any  period  in  our  profession.  We  have 
failed,  though,  to  sustain  our  credibility 
because  too  many  newspaper  publishers 
have  forgotten  what  newspapers  are  for: 
Not  only  to  swat  flies  with,  but  politicians 
and  big  business  interests,  also. 

Spiro  Agnewism  and  the  anti-press 
sentiment  will  continue  to  grow  just  as 
long  as  newspaper  leadership  continues  to 
play  footsie  with  corporate  state  power  in 
all  its  forms  in  the  fear  of  losing  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue.  Newspapers  with  a  fighting 
spirit  used  to  do  a  hatchet  job  “a  la 
Hearst”  on  these  characters,  making  be¬ 
lievers  out  of  them  and  the  public,  too; 
and  the  funny  thing  is  that  this  was  in  an 
era  when  newsmen  didn’t  go  out  of  their 
way  to  be  careful  with  the  facts. 

In  all  too  many  instances  our  credibility 
nas  been  lost,  not  through  the  organiza¬ 
tions  that  reporters  belong  to  (and  even 
report  on),  but  through  the  publisher’s 
martini  glass  at  the  country  club.  There  his 
powerful  business  pals  tell  him  how  the 
news  ought  to  be,  or  else  .  .  . 

Referring  again  to  the  “Staff  Involve¬ 
ment”  story,  wouldn’t  you  say  there  ought 
to  be  a  code  of  conduct  for  publishers? 
Rebuilding  our  credibility  with  the  public 
should  begin  at  the  top  of  the  news  struc¬ 
ture. 

Now,  someone  yell,  “A.  J.  Liebling!” 

Gil  Hinshaw 

(The  writer  is  publisher  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (Tenn.)  Times. 


POLITICAL  ACTION 

My  recollection  of  the  questionnaire 
upon  which  was  based  the  1971  “Profile 
of  the  Editorial  Writer”  is  now  blurred. 
However,  a  finding  that  editorial  writers 
are  “involved  significantly”  in  partisan 
politics  seems  unjustified  by  the  statistics 
reported.  (E&P,  August  7) 

One  measure  of  such  involvement  was 
the  response  to  a  question:  “Attended 
meetings,  rallies,  dinners  or  similar  func¬ 
tions  not  required  by  person’s  job.”  Aver 
the  years  I  have  attended  such  politicals 
functions  not  required  by  my  job  because 
I  thought  it  was  helpful  to  me  to  retain 
broad  contacts  at  the  grass  roots  with 
members  of  both  parties.  Attendance  at 
such  functions  by  editorial  writers  is  no 
more  required  than  reading  a  major  new 
book  on  politics,  but  it  may  be  desirable, 
and  hardly  partisan. 

Political  contributions,  too,  need  not  be 
a  partisan  act.  I  have  contributed  modest 
sums,  always  anonymously,  to  committees 
and  candidates  of  both  parties.  Our  news¬ 
paper  editorially  supports  the  concept  of 
greatly  broadened  public  support  of  the 
political  parties.  I  just  put  a  few  bucks 
where  our  editorial  mouth  is. 

Harold  Liston 
(The  writer  is  editor  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph). 

*  *  * 

APPEAL  FOR  FUND 

Your  editorial  (July  31)  charging  the 
press  with  failure  to  keep  educating  the 
people  that  freedom  of  the  press  is  their 
right,  not  the  right  of  publishers,  editors 
and  reporters  alone,  is  just  what  I  have 
been  preaching  for  a  long  time. 

But  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  through  its  Foundation,  al¬ 
ready  is  doing  something  about  it.  The 
Foundation’s  campaign  deserves  the  gen¬ 
erous  support  of  every  .newspaper  in  this 
land  for  this  one  reaaan.  alone. 

Barnard  L.  Colby 
The  writer  is  publisher  of  the  New  Lon¬ 
don  (Conn.)  Day  and  secretary  of  the 
ANPA  Foundation. 


Short  Takes 

Last  year  B.  .  .  suffered  a  broken  leg 
and  fiscal  cuts  when  his  plane  crashed 
near  his  private  landing  strip  at  Hills¬ 
boro. — Columbia  (Mo.)  Missourian. 

Hg  iti 

HELP  WANTED:  Retail  Liquor 
Clerk,  dull  and  parttime  position,  avail¬ 
able  now  and  near  future,  for  qualified 
experienced  men. — Contra  Costa  (Cal.) 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Mrs . attends  the  University  of 

Nebraska  and  belongs  to  Sigma  Chi. — 
Sunday  Oklahoman  (Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

WANTED:  Small  car  or  wife  must  be 
cheap. — Sydney  (Australia)  Herald. 

♦  *  * 

HEADLINE:  Mr.  Holley  Will  Marry 
Mr.  Pamer. — Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 

*  ♦  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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Army  aids  press  in  Irish  war 


By  Etlwiii  Roth 

Special  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Although  the  British  army  in  Northern 
Ireland  has  not  yet  issued  official  war 
correspondents’  credentials,  all  news 
media  representatives  from  many 
countries  are  being  given  very  full  fa¬ 
cilities  to  report  army  operations. 

During  the  recent  fighting  l)etween 
British  soldiers  and  civilian  gunmen,  we 
have  been  taking  cover  in  the  front  lines 
Iteside  British  soldiers  in  the  sajiie  door¬ 
ways  and  behind  the  same  armored  cars 
— with  officers  and  other  soldiers  usually 
very  coo|)eratlve. 

This  British  army  cooperation  with 
news  media  representativ'es  on  the  spot 
was  given  even  at  the  cost  of  some  em- 
barras.sment  for  the  army.  ,\s  in  all 
armies  under  battle  conditions  (and  the 
British  soldiers  in  Northern  Ireland  are 
being  shot  at  and  boml)ed),  incidents  of 
needless  brutality  and  some  vandalism 
happened.  But  army  officers  who  could 
very  easily  have  prevented  news  media 
representatives  from  witnessing  such  in¬ 
cidents,  or  from  being  shown  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  them  immediately  after  they 
happened,  made  no  attempts  to  do  so. 

Obviously  orders  had  gone  out  from 
the  highest  level  that  maximum  cooper¬ 


ation  should  be  given  to  all  news  media 
representatives.  Among  the  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Belfast  were  several 
Russians  representing  state-owned  news 
media  under  total  political  control,  who 
had  come  to  report  what  they  call  “the 
imperialist  colonization  of  Northern  Ire¬ 
land  by  the  British  army.” 

Perhaps  the  only  exception  was  that 
the  army  public  relations  office  when 
telephoned  sometimes  misled  correspond¬ 
ents  about  battles  going  on  at  the  time 
to  prevent  news  media  representatives 
from  crowding  into  these  areas.  But  those 
of  us  who  arrived  at  the  scenes  of  action 
were  helped  in  every  possible  way  by  the 
British  army. 

Unreliable  wilnesses 

The  greatest  difficulty  for  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Northern  Ireland  is  checking  de¬ 
tails  of  stories  not  witnessed  by  ourselves 
or  by  reliable  colleagues,  .\lmost  all  citi¬ 
zens  of  Northern  Ireland,  whether  Prot¬ 
estants  or  Catholics,  are  totally  unreli¬ 
able  as  witnesses,  because  each  feels 
morally  obliged  to  give  out  only  propa¬ 
ganda  for  his  or  her  own  side. 

Reporters — especially  those  for  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  with  microphones — learn 
never  to  ask  questions  like:  “How  do  you 


know  this?”  If  such  a  question  is  asked 
even  in  the  friendliest  manner,  the  ques¬ 
tioner  is  regarded  as  a  dirty  Fenian  (by 
Protestants)  or  as  a  dirty  Orange  agent 
(by  Catholics) — and  risks  screaming 
hostility  or  worse. 

If  Northern  Ireland  did  not  exist,  it 
could  not  possibly  be  invented,  because 
no  one  would  believe  it.  As  dozens  of 
correspondents  from  many  countries  flew 
into  Belfast,  those  of  us  who  knew  it 
well  tried  to  explain  the  madness  of  it 
all  to  those  who  were  here  for  the  first 
time. 

The  chief  reporter  of  a  West  German 
news  magazine  who  I  had  met  many 
times  l)efore  during  many  dramatic 
events  in  other  countries,  and  who  was 
now  visiting  Northern  Ireland  for  the 
first  time,  said  to  me: 

“It’s  much  easier  for  me  to  report 
from  here  than  for  you,  because  you  al¬ 
ready  know  this  place,  and  I  don’t. 

“This  means  you’ve  already  accepted 
as  routine  the  idea  of  Catholic  districts, 
and  Protestant  districts,  and  of  people 
speaking  the  same  language  shooting  at 
each  other,  bombing  each  other,  setting 
each  other’s  houses  on  fire,  or  setting 
their  own  houses  on  fire  so  that  the  others 
{Continued  on  paae  16) 


You  need  both  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  car  in  Belfast 


Tii'o  AP  veterans  of  the  Irisii  troubles  happened  to  be  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time  ivhen  the  shooting  resumed  last 
week.  Coli)(  Frost  went  to  Northern  Ireland  to  do  some  back¬ 
ground  pieces  in  anticipation  of  the  second  anniversary  of 
Derry’s  Bogside  Rising.  Hugh  Mulligan,  on  vacation  in  Ireland 
ivith  a  tee)i-age  nephew  and  niece  from  the  United  States,  drove 
into  Newry  in  the  middle  of  the  rioting.  Vacation  abandoned. 
Mulligan  joined  Frost  to  re-assemble  the  team  that  covered  the 
’69  riots 

By  Hu^h  Mulligan 

Drive  down  the  Catholic  Falls  Road  and  the  Protestant 
Shankill  in  Belfast,  over  broken  glass  past  burning  barricades, 
and  the  mind  races  and  wonders.  Can  any  journalist  hope  to 
come  to  terms  at  the  typewriter  with  the  terrible  sadness  and 
wild  humor  of  the  passions  tearing  at  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland? 

“Do  you  know  what  you’re  doing,  man?”  a  good  Samaritan 
pounds  on  the  roof  of  the  car,  as  Colin  Frost  and  I  drive  down 
the  Shankill  Road.  “You’re  not  going  down  there  with  those 
plates,  are  you?”  The  car  has  Dublin  plates,  making  it  a  likely 
prospect  for  the  Protestant  barricades. 

In  Belfast,  apparently,  you  need  both  a  Protestant  and  a 
Catholic  car  to  cover  the  story.  The  thought  amused  us,  but 
only  momentarily.  We  turn  up  the  Crumlin  Road  just  as  an 
army  patrol  is  racing  up  the  street,  ducking  for  cover  in  the 
doorways  and  climbing  over  the  rooftops. 

A  British  soldier  has  just  been  shot  down  almost  on  the  steps 
of  the  Ardoyne  Chapel.  He  is  dead  with  two  bullets  in  his  head. 

Church  steps  these  days  aie  among  the  unsafest  places  in 


Belfast.  Two  days  before.  Frost  and  1  drove  into  Ballymurphy, 
where  a  wake  was  being  held  for  a  Catholic  priest  shot  down 
while  administering  last  rites  to  a  victim  of  the  street  fighting. 
We  got  to  the  church  in  time  to  find  that  a  mourner  at  another 
funeral  had  just  l)een  killed  on  the  steps  by  a  sniper. 

Venturing  down  Lesson  Street,  the  IRA  stronghold,  on  Sunday 
morning  we  were  confronted  with  an  18-month-old  in  diapers 
who  toddled  out  of  a  doorway,  lifted  his  pudgy  arm  and  heaved 
a  rock  at  us.  A  few  yards  down  the  street,  a  three-year-old  boy 
was  heating  his  two-year-old  sister  over  the  head  with  a  stick. 
In  the  slums  of  Belfast,  violence  is  a  way  of  life. 

And  there  are  press  conferences  in  Ireland  like  no  place  in 
the  world.  Joe  Cahill,  the  convicted  IR.A  gunman  shows  up  in 
his  peak  cap  right  out  of  the  pages  of  “The  Informer”  to  meet 
the  press  behind  the  barricades.  Or  it’s  five  men  with  stockings 
over  their  faces  presenting  a  British  .Army  deserter  just  spared 
an  IRA  death  sentence,  or  a  Protestant  minister  on  top  of  a  car 
calling  on  the  Catholic  Falls  residents  not  to  pay  their  rent,  or 
the  cardinal  in  Armagh  denouncing  internment  or  Bernadette 
Devlin,  Parliament’s  youngest  member  and  soon  to  be  its  first 
unwed  mother,  addressing  the  crowds  in  Derry. 

The  wildest  press  conferences  are  usually  those  staged  by 
the  British  Army  or  the  Government  of  Northeni  Ireland.  The 
Dublin  press,  full  of  young,  brash,  brilliant  reporters,  delights 
in  playing  the  role  of  prosecuting  attorney.  The  questioning  can 
take  this  line: 

“General,  are  you  aware  of  an  assassination  plot  against 
you?” 

“No,  I  am  not.” 

“Well,  you  are  now.” 
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Hill,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 


Rosen,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union. 


Pundits  pooh-pooh  Lindsay’s  political  ploy 

By  Ijenora  Williani8<>n 


Sometimes  it  pays  to  take  only  a  lO-day  vacation.  Especially 
if  you’re  planning  a  major  press  conference  the  moniing  after  your 
return  home.  On  Wedne.sday,  August  11,  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
of  New  York  City  came  home  from  a  camping  trip  in  the  West 
and  got  right  to  the  long-expected  announcement  of  his  enroll¬ 
ment  as  a  Democrat  for  a  capacity  audience  of  reporters,  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  television  crews  at  Gracie  Mansion. 

Suppose  Lindsay  had  stayed  away  14  days  and  had  had  his  press 
conference  set  for  Monday  moniing,  Augut  16.  That — as  evei*yone 
knows — was  the  morning  after  President  Nixon’s  sweeping  eco¬ 
nomic  announcement. 

As  it  was,  the  quiet  August  11  news  day  provided  extensive 
jiage  one  play,  editorial  page  comment — and  by  the  early  days  of 
this  past  week  extensive  comment,  advice,  and  opinions  from  syn¬ 
dicated  political  and  national  affairs  columnists  who  weren’t  off 
on  their  own  vacations. 

Some  18  columns  received  by  E&P  indicated  that  while  few 
writers  doubt  the  New  York  City  mayor  is  indeed  a  presidential 
contender,  the  general  impression  is  that  his  chances  of  getting 
the  nomination  in  1972  are  slim. 

Comment  on  the  change  ranged  from  “the  sheerest  of  moon¬ 
shine’’  (William  S.  White),  “near  zero’’  (Roscoe  Drummond), 
“highly  unlikely  to  be  appointed  the  savior  of  the  Democratic 
Party’’  (Peter  Lisagor),  “no  one  can  tell  right  now”  (Max  Lemer), 
“terribly  thin”  (Bruce  Biossat)  to  “Lindsay’s  charisma  runneth 
over”  (Harriet  Van  Home). 

A  recurring  reminder  from  the  political  pundits  was  the  center- 
orientated  strength  of  the  Democi'atic  party  and  that  the  prize 
is  assumed  to  be  destined  for  a  “center  candidate.” 

Some  writers  thought  the  Vice  Presidency  was  the  upcoming 
goal  of  Lindsay,  but  “with  whom?”  Or  the  New  York  governorship 
in  1974  and  waiting  for  1976?  “It’s  easier  to  beat  no  incumbent 
President  than  any  incumbent  President,”  suggested  Tom  Wicker 
of  the  .Vcw  York  Times. 


“Charisma”  was  a  frequent  theme,  as  was  the  Lindsay  adeptness 
at  capturing  newspaper  and  television  coverage.  Jeffrey  Hart  saw 
the  principal  victim  of  the  Lindsay  switch  as  George  McGovern, 
who  is  “dull  from  the  standpoint  of  the  national  media,  while 
Lindsay,  if  the  media  could  name  the  perfect  candidate,  would  be 
the  man.”  Hart  was  pointing  out  that  where  issues  are  concerned, 
“Lindsay  and  McGovern  occupy  approximately  the  same  position 
on  the  political  spectrum  .  .  .” 

Hart  continued:  “If  Lindsay’s  candidacy  gathers  any  momen¬ 
tum  it  will  be  the  most  media-oriented  operation  in  history. 

Max  Lerner  observed:  “That  is  one  asset  Lindsay  has,  his  news- 
w'orthiness,  and  he  would  be  a  dolt  not  to  exploit  it.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  media  love  him — as  copy.” 

Lerner  concluded: 

“The  Republican  liberal’s  lot  is  not  a  happy  one,  whether  in 
New  York  or  Illinois,  Massachusetts  or  Oregon.  The  thrust  of 
forces  within  the  nation  is  pushing  the  Republicans  toward  the 
right,  as  it  has  been  pushing  the  Eastern  Democrats  toward  the 
left.  What  both  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  is  that  the  American 
voter  is  still  center-oriented.  Whatever  coalition  Lindsay  manages 
to  build,  it  will  be  a  futile  one  if  it  doesn’t  remember  this  number 
one  fact  of  political  life.” 

Other  excerpts  follow: 

William  S.  White — “It  is  true  enough  that  talk  of  Mr.  Lindsay 
as  a  1972  contender  for  the  presidential  nomination  is  the  sheerest 
of  moonshine  ...  It  means  that  there  is  now  one  more  fellow  to 
cut  up  the  pie  on  the  democratic  life;  and  in  this  way  and  to  some 
degree  it  forwards  the  domestically  liberal  but  stoutly  hawkish  and 
defense-minded  senator,  Henry  Jackson  of  Washington. 

“Mr.  Jackson  has  long  been  the  sole  visible  hope  of  a  still  very 
powerful  centrist  section  of  the  Democratic  party  that  will  never 
willingly  settle  for  a  1972  candidate  and  platform  repudiating  the 
strong  posture  in  the  world  of  Presidents  Harry  Truman,  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.” 
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John  P.  Roche — “Well,  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  has  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  change  hearses  in  midstream  .  .  .  “One  thing  has  to  be 
said  for  Lindsay — the  man  has  class.  Fiorello  La  Guardia  used  to 
meditate  on  leaving  the  G.O.P.  on  his  way  to  fires  and  allegedly 
made  the  final  decision  at  a  pinochle  game  in  Brooklyn.  But  Lind¬ 
say  went  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  .  . 

Tom  Wicker — “.  .  .  in  the  end  the  Mayor  announced  his  decision 
rather  as  a  man  might  who  had  decided  to  move  in  with  his 
mother-in-law  .  .  . 

“So  there  was  no  real  alternative  to  leaping  the  fence,  unless 
Mr.  Lindsay  wanted  to  retire  to  law  practice.  On  the  other  hand, 
leaping  all  the  way  into  the  Presidential  race  would  have  had  de¬ 
cided  disadvantages  for  him  and  his  new  party.” 

"...  It  is  entirely  possible  that  being  a  candidate  himself  would 
be  far  less  advantageous  to  the  Mayor  than — for  a  change  wielding 
some  real  party  political  power  behind  the  scenes. 

“Besides,  if  the  China  initiative  and  other  ploys  put  President 
Nixon  into  a  strong  position  for  re-election,  what’s  wrong  with 
Mr.  Lindsay  staying  out,  running  for  Governor  of  New  York  as  a 
Democrat  in  1974  and  waiting  until  1976  to  reach  for  the  brass 
ring?  It’s  easier  to  beat  no  incumbent  President  than  any  incum¬ 
bent  President.” 


tTAL  1 


'Hello  there,  Hope  for  the  Future!' 


Auth,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


“Lindsay  has  almost  six  months  before  he  needs  to  show  his 
hand.  He  has  many  enemies  in  and  out  of  New  York  City,  but  he 
has  just  shown  that  he  can  create  more  excitement  than  any  other 
Democrat  in  the  field.  He  has  to  decide  whether  he  could  keep  it 
going  from  now  until  a  year  from  November.” 

Marianne  Means — “Ironically,  Sen.  Edmund  Muskie  could  well 
turn  out  to  be  the  chief  beneficiary  of  New  York  Mayor  John 
Lindsay’s  entry  last  week  into  Democratic  Presidential  conten¬ 
tion  .  .  . 

“It  is  most  likely,  however,  that  Lindsay  merely  will  further 
split  the  confused  liberals,  who  are  already  divided  over  Sens. 
George  McGoveni,  Fred  Harris,  Birch  Bayh,  and  potentially  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy  and  ex-Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy.  To  the  degree 
that  Lindsay  thus  weakens  the  liberals,  he  helps  the  middle  of  the 
party — where  Muskie  stands.  The  greater  the  indecision  and  ri¬ 
valry  in  the  left  wing  of  the  party,  the  more  Democrats  there  will 
be  who  will  see  Muskie  as  the  only  man  who  can  unite  the  party 
and  thus  defeat  the  Republican  in  the  White  House. 

“In  the  sense  that  Lindsay  provides  the  Democrats  with  a  new 
and  glamorous  celebrity  over  which  to  get  excited,  he  may  hurt 
the  Presidential  prospects  of  Kennedy.  Until  now,  much  of  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  great  influence  has  been  due  to  the  absence  of  other  youth¬ 
ful  personalities  who  are  well  known  nationally  and  who  project 
that  mysterious  quality  called  charisma  before  the  tv  cameras. 

William  F.  Buckley  Jr. — “And  accept  two  other  data.  One  of 
them  that  an  affluent  society  tends  to  desire  more  and  more  thea¬ 
ter  from  its  politicians — the  transition,  as  remarked  by  Norman 
Mailer,  from  the  avuncular  Eisenhower  to  the  Oscar  award-win¬ 
ning  Jack  Kennedy.  And  then  begin  counting  the  extra  votes 
among  the  late  teenage  set.  It  adds  up  to  the  possibility  of  very 
successful  performances  in  the  primaries.  And  remember,  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  win  the  first  one  in  order  to  set  the  juggernaut 
moving  .  .  . 

(continued  on  page  12) 


'Sure  I'll  vote  for  Lindsay 
the  Atlantic  I'll  vote  fer.' 


anyone  wl 


Darcy,  Newsday. 


David  Lawrence — “The  big  question  is  whether  Mr.  Lindsay  has 
national  strength.  Political  experts  in  New  York  say  he  would  not 
be  able  to  carry  his  home  state  .  .  . 

“Fundamentally,  however,  the  Democratic  party  today  is  pri¬ 
marily  dependent  upon  its  moderates  throughout  the  country. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  who  obtained  43  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  vote  in  the  presidential  election  in  1968,  is  undoubtedly  going 
to  try  for  the  Democratic  nomination  in  1972,  and  he  has  a  very 
favorable  position  not  only  with  the  “conservatives”  but  with  the 
“liberals”  in  his  party.  Mr.  Humphrey  is  looked  upon  as  the  man 
likely  to  get  the  presidential  nomination  provided  his  associates 
are  able  to  gather  together  a  big  campaign  fund  to  do  the  pre¬ 
convention  job  that  will  confront  all  candidates  in  1972.” 

Mary  McGrory — “Lindsay’s  announcement  of  his  conversion, 
which  has  been  anticipated  for  10  months,  created  a  stir  that  as¬ 
tonished  politicians,  who  had  looked  for  ho-hums.  The  Mayor’s  con¬ 
fession  that  he  and  Mrs.  Lindsay  had  signed  on  as  Democrats  re¬ 
ceived  the  extensive  and  exhaustive  coverage  of  a  moonshot  .  .  . 
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Changing  mounts  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

Fletcher,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
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ANOTHER  One? 


Yard  ley,  Baltimore  Sun 


Peter  Lisagor — “While  the  romantics  rejoiced,  those  who  take 
their  politics  neat  shrugged  and  went  off  to  the  refrigerator  for  a 
refill  .  .  . 

“Whether  he  makes  a  grab  for  the  brass  ring  or  not,  Lindsay  is 
highly  unlikely  to  be  appointed  the  savior  of  the  Democratic 
Party  .  .  . 

“If  Lindsay  moves  away  from  his  narrow  base  on  the  left  to¬ 
ward  the  broad  center,  where  it’s  at  in  national  politics,  he  risks 
the  support  of  the  only  constituency  he  has.  And  his  believability 
as  a  champion  of  the  urban  dispossessed  and  oppressed  might  get 
smudged  in  the  maneuver,  and  then  maybe  he  won’t  look  so  nice 
on  television. 

“The  romantics  see  him  at  least  as  a  vice-presidential  prospect. 
But  I'unning  with  whom  ? 

Harriet  V’an  Horne — “  .  .  .  Presence,  wit,  a  marxelous  voice,  a 
sense  of  drama,  a  tone  and  manner  that  says,  ‘Everything  will  be 
all  light.’  These  are  assets  a  candidate  can’t  acquire  in  a  year  or 
a  decade.  Lindsay’s  charisma  runneth  over. 

“As  a  Democrat,  John  Lindsay  will  go  heart  and  hand  with  the 
civil  libertarians,  with  the  people  who  care  about  saving  our  cities, 
solving  the  welfare  problem,  and  re.storing  the  Bill  of  Rights  .  .  .” 

Joseph  Kraft — “No  one  who  heard  him  can  doubt  that  the  Mayor 
wants  to  become  President  in  the  worst  way.  Nor  that  he  will  have 
a  go  at  the  job  if  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 

“But  for  all  the  exaltation  of  the  occasion,  it  was  more  an  end 
than  a  beginning.  Whatever  happens  in  the  future,  the  Mayor’s 
.switch  was  chiefly  significant  as  a  sounding  of  the  death-knell  of 
the  Eastern  establishment  as  a  force  in  national  politics.” 


Making  an  ass  of  himself. 


Zschiesche,  King  Features  Syndicate. 


“So  that  while  there  is  cause  to  rejoice  that  ^Ir.  Lindsay  is  now 
a  Demix‘rat — a  major  contribution  to  the  i-estoration  of  meaning 
to  the  two-jiarty  system — there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his 
career  has  ended.  Aurelio  may  be  dreaming,  but  his  dream  could 
be  America’s  nightmaie.” 

Koscoe  Drummond — “The  Democrats  have  a  good  chance  of  de¬ 
feating  President  Nixon. 

“They  have  seveial  able  candidates.  This  means  that  while 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York  will  jostle  and  joggle  the 
])resent  ratings  of  the  Democratic  presidential  hopefuls,  his  chance 
of  getting  the  nomination  him.self  is  near  zero  .  .  .  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  fraternity  is  not  about  to  install  its  freshman  member  in 
the  senior  class. 

“This  is  the  nearly  unanimous  view  of  the  party  leaders  .  .  . 

“This  doesn’t  mean  that  Lindsay  will  not  be  a  significant  foi’ce 
in  national  political  affairs  .  .  . 

“By  switching  parties.  Mayor  Lindsay  becomes  a  first-line  vice- 
presidential  prospect  .  .  . 

“Finally,  the  mayor  emerges  as  the  i)robable  Democratic  tiomi- 
nee  for  New  York  State  governor  in  11174.” 


Lindsay  traded  to  Democrats;  GOP  gets  Sam  Yorty  and  lour  future 
draft  choices. — News  Item. 

Conrad,  Los  Angeles  Times 


Bruce  Biossat — “Behind  the  golden  glow  lighting  up  his  drama¬ 
tic  switch  to  the  Democratic  party.  New  York’s  Mayor  John  Lind¬ 
say  faces  a  very  tough  prospect  as  a  potential  1972  presidential 
candidate  .  .  . 

“No  question  of  it,  the  mayor’s  move  has  juiced  up  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  scene.  But  the  strategies  that  take  him  to  triumph  next  July 
at  Miami  Beach  aren’t  much  more  than  fantasies  right  now.” 

Nick  Thimmesch — “But  Lindsay’s  dramatic  conversion,  even  in 
these  times  of  instant  electronic  image  creation,  might  be  too  late 
to  be  credible  .  .  . 

“Many  Republicans,  as  progressive  as  Lindsay,  tried  to  convince 
him  in  recent  weeks  that  he  didn’t  have  to  change  parties  or  thrash 
wildly  on  the  left  to  realize  his  presidential  ambitions.  Lindsay,  at 
49,  has  a  decade  of  opportunity  ahead  of  him,  a  decade  in  which 
Richard  Nixon,  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  Ronald  Reagan  will  leave 
politics.  There  was  no  reason,  Lindsay’s  Republican  friends  told 
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him,  why  his  day  wouldn’t  come,  progressive  ideas  and  all  .  .  . 

“Some  Democrats  will  enthuse  over  Lindsay’s  conversion,  and  a 
boomlet  will  no  doubt  develop.  But  professionals  in  the  party  say 
it’s  too  late  for  Lindsay  to  join  the  fold.  It  should  have  been  done 
a  year  or  twc  ago  to  be  made  believable  .  .  .’’ 

Flora  Lewis — “  .  .  .  He  is  not  going  to  win  many  cheers  from 
established  Democrats.  The  frozen  smiles  of  welcome  to  their 
party  from  the  other  candidates  underlined  that  point. 

“So  he  must  rely  on  setting  grass  fires,  an  ability  to  repeat  the 
scenes  of  swarming,  sometimes  swooning  adoration  which  the 
late  Robert  Kennedy  created  in  1968,  plus  an  ability  to  convince 
Democratic  delegates  that  he  can  lure  votes  which  party  regulars 
wouldn’t  get  in  the  election  .  .  . 

“It  has  often  been  said  that  mayor  and  governors  can  make 
better  presidents  than  do  senators  because  they’ve  had  administra¬ 
tive  experience.  Unfortunately,  in  Lindsay’s  case,  they  also  have 
a<lministrative  records. 

“When  rival  fingers  start  to  point  at  details,  it  could  dampen 
the  ardor  of  devotees  all  the  way  out  West,  and  there  isn’t  much 
else  going  for  Lindsay.  This  time  the  professionals’  hunches  are 
likely  to  prove  more  accurate  than  advance  private  polls.” 


gATMeP 
5W<TCH 
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And  where  he'll  land,  nobody  knows. 


Poinier,  Boll-McClure  Syndicate. 


Senator  Barry  Goldwater — “On  balance,  I  believe  the  formal 
departure  of  Mayor  Lindsay  from  the  Republican  ranks  will  be 
a  net  gain  for  the  cause  of  Republicanism  in  this  country.  Al¬ 
though  Lindsay  had  not  followed  Republican  principles  and  al¬ 
though  he  was  openly  critical  of  almost  everything  the  GOP  stands 
for,  he  still  wore  the  label  and  was  identified  throughout  the  news 
media  as  Republican  mayor  of  New  York.  As  such  he  was  a  con¬ 
tinual  embaiTassment  to  i-esponsible  Republican  leaders.  His  ad¬ 
ministration  in  New  York  was  so  bad  that  any  identification  of 
the  Lindsay  city  administration  with  the  GOP  was  strictly  a  bad 
advertisement  for  our  political  pai’ty.” 


^rue 


You  can  HAVE  him! 


Arnie,  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald 


Charles  Bartlett — “The  Lindsay  switch  of  political  allegiance  is 
the  forerunner  of  an  intensive  campaign  in  which  the  new  Demo¬ 
crat’s  first  modest  objective  will  be  the  party’s  vice  presidential 
nomination. 

“The  Mayor’s  strategy  is  to  start  late,  perhaps  December,  on  an 
assumption  that  the  Democratic  prize  is  destined  for  a  center  can¬ 
didate,  Edmund  Muskie  or  Henry  Jackson  ...  He  has  a  shrewd 
manager  in  Richard  Aurelio,  a  promise  of  enough  funds  to  do  what 
he  has  in  mind,  and  a  theme  which  will  spread  the  blame  for  New 
York  City’s  decline  .  .  . 

“But  a  Robert  Kennedy,  Charles  Goodell,  or  John  Lindsay  may 
get  pulled  so  far  down  the  road  by  his  commitment  to  the  op¬ 
pressed  that  he  loses  touch  with  the  broad  center.  Uncertain  where 
it  is  safe  and  just  to  draw  the  line,  the  establishment  reformer 
can  become  a  pariah  to  his  own  kind. 

“This  has  bron  part  of  Lindsay’s  problem  in  New  York  City,  and 
it  is  a  factor  he  will  need  to  handle  deftly  as  he  takes  his  cause  to 
the  nation.” 


7, 


Crawford,  Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn. 
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ANPA  expects  freeze  order 
will  defer  newsprint  hike 


U.S.  newspaper  publishers  are  counting 
on  President  Nixon’s  new  economic  game 
to  defer  an  increase  in  the  price  of  news- 
l)rint  which  Iwth  domestic  and  Canadian 
mills  have  scheduled  to  take  effect  No- 
veml)er  1. 

Producers  with  mills  in  the  U.S.  can¬ 
not  raise  their  prices  before  November 
15,  the  .\merican  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  advised  its  members  this 
week  in  an  analysis  of  the  wage-price 
freeze  imposed  August  15. 

“Competitive  considerations”  will  likely 
keep  the  Canadian  and  Scandinavian  pa¬ 
per  companies  from  boosting  the  price 
al)ove  the  pre-.\ugust  15  level  of  $lfi8  a 
ton  (New  York  base),  the  ANP.\  said. 

The  majority  of  mills  had  announced 
intention  to  add  $8  a  ton  to  the  price.  A 
few  domestic  producers  had  not  yet  noti¬ 
fied  customers  they  would  do  the  same. 

In  Canada  there  was  some  talk  that 
the  manufacturers  would  dissolve  their 
U.S.  subsidiary  sales  companies  so  as  to 
escape  the  price  freeze. 

Of  immediate  concern  to  the  Canadians 
was  the  “floating”  of  the  U.S.  dollar,  with 
the  j)rospect  that  the  Canadian  dollar 
might  rise  in  value  above  it,  thus  cutting 
off  all  profits  to  the  mills  from  the  ex¬ 
change  rate.  A  year  ago  the  discount 
differential  was  close  to  7  percent,  in 
favor  of  the  Canadian  companies  which 
sell  newsprint  in  terms  of  U.S.  dollars. 

Kxempt  from  import  tax 

At  least  there  was  a  happy  note  in 
Nixon’s  emergency  economic  program. 
Standard  newsprint  (from  28*2  to  35 


Britt  Brown  jailed 
for  evading  taxes 

Failing  to  win  an  appeal  of  a  conviction 
for  attempted  income  tax  evasion,  Harry 
II.  (Britt)  Brown,  vice-president  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  and 
IJeacon  Co.,  is  serving  a  sentence  of  six 
months  in  jail  at  Eldorado,  Kans. 

Brown  who  had  been  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper  for  several  years, 
also  was  fined  $30,000. 

The  government  charged  that  he  had 
not  reported  as  income  what  is  estimated 
at  $68,000  in  goods  and  services.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  said  Brown  failed  to  report  trade- 
outs  (exchange  of  advertising  space  for 
payment  in  kind)  that  included  television 
sets,  automobiles,  shrubbery  and  water 
softener  eradication  and  termite  services. 

Brown  claimed  that  not  all  trade-outs 
constituted  income  because  he  had  agreed 
to  pay  the  Eagle  and  Beacon  Publishing 
Co.  Inc.  for  the  goods.  The  government 
said  it  could  find  no  records  that  would 
support  this  contention  and  the  10th  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  appeals  upheld  the  convic¬ 
tion. 

Brown  surrendered  to  a  U.S.  marshal 
and  was  lodged  in  the  Butler  County  Jail. 


pounds  basis  weight)  has  been  duty-free 
since  1913,  therefore  it  is  not  subject 
to  the  10  percent  surcharge  on  imports. 
If  it  were,  the  manufacturers  would  l)e 
allowed  to  pass  the  additional  cost  along 
to  their  customers. 

ANPA’s  advisory  noted  that  pending 
increases  in  charges  to  newspapers  for 
news  services,  syndicate  features,  etc. 
cannot  be  placed  into  effect.  UPI  had 
announced  a  10  percent  increase  in  rates 
effective  September  5. 

Advertising  and  circulation  rates, 
ANPA  said,  are  frozen  at  levels  not  high¬ 
er  than  the  highest  charged  for  a  “sub¬ 
stantial  volume  of  actual  transactions” 
during  the  30-day  period  ending  August 
14. 

All  wages  and  salaries  also  are  frozen, 
regardless  of  previously  negotiated  con¬ 
tracts,  for  the  duration  of  the  order. 

As  their  own  accountants  faced  a  myr¬ 
iad  of  problems — deferment  of  merit 
raises,  contractual  increments  in  w'ages 
and  fringe  benefits,  etc. — ^many  newspa¬ 
pers  set  up  special  services  to  help  an¬ 
swer  readers’  questions,  .\mong  these  was 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  Wage-Price 
Central  an  adjunct  of  its  Action  Line. 
It  handled  upwards  of  20  inquiries  daily 
in  two  columns  on  Page  One. 

Exhorting  readers  to  comply  with  the 
spirit  of  the  President’s  program,  the 
Knight  newspaper  said,  “There  is  a  temp¬ 
tation  to  look  for  loopholes.  We  urge 
.strongly  that  the  temptation  be  resisted.” 

On  the  labor  front  there  was  no  in¬ 
dication  this  week  that  unions  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  or  Newark  were  ready  to  accede 
to  the  President’s  call  to  end  strikes.  The 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  and  Press  and 
Newark  News  have  been  closed  since 
.May. 

In  situations  where  negotiations  were 
under  way,  management  spokesmen  in¬ 
formed  union  representatives  they  would 
have  to  suspend  talks  on  wages  until 
the  freeze  ends,  but  could  continue  to 
discuss  other  clauses. 

Booth  Newspapers  and  union  pressmen 
came  close  to  agreement  on  a  $30  pack¬ 
age  in  a  three-year  contract  at  the  Flint 
Journal.  The  union  took  it  under  con¬ 
sideration  over  the  weekend  and  got 
caught  in  the  freeze.  On  Wednesday, 
Gerald  J.  Miller,  Booth  vicepresident,  ad¬ 
vised  all  unions  that  management  was 
unable  to  act  on  money  issues. 


WRG  on  NYSE 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  Inc.,  New  York- 
based  company  providing  advertising  and 
marketing  services,  was  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  Augu.st  17,  under 
the  ticker  symbol  “WRG.”  Mary  Wells 
Lawrence,  chairman  and  president,  is  the 
first  woman  in  the  Exchange’s  history 
to  head  a  company  at  the  time  of  its  list¬ 
ing.  The  company’s  stock  had  been  trad¬ 
ed  on  the  American  Exchange  since  May 
1970. 


rrU  supports  Pilch 
(at  odds  with  Meany) 
against  pay  control 

Shortly  before  the  113th  convention  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union  ad¬ 
journed  in  Miami  last  week,  the  delegates 
affirmed  the  union’s  opposition  to  govern¬ 
ment  controls  on  wages  and  prices. 

It  was  just  three  days  before  President 
Nixon  promulgated  his  wage-price  freeze 
when  the  printers  and  mailers  approved 
a  committee  report  that  endorsed  the 
stand  taken  by  ITU  president  John  J. 
Pilch  in  opposition  to  AFL-CIO  president 
George  Meany’s  statement  that  wage- 
price  controls  “appear  inevitable  in  the 
fight  against  inflation.” 

“I  have  been  at  odds  with  president 
Meany  before  and  I  am  at  odds  with  him 
on  this  particular  subject,”  declared  Pilch 
in  a  convention  address.  “I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  wage  and  price  controls.” 

(Meany  criticized  the  President’s  new 
economic  policies  as  being  “patently  dis¬ 
criminatory”  against  the  working  man.) 

Earlier  experience 

Pilch  referred  to  his  experiences  with 
wage  controls  while  he  was  president  of 
the  Chicago  Typographical  Union  in  the 
1940s  and  while  he  was  an  ITU  represen¬ 
tative  during  the  Korean  war  days. 

“We  would  get  an  agreement  from  an 
employer  and  then  we  would  have  to  go 
through  all  the  rigamarole  and  red  tape 
in  order  to  try  to  get  approval  of  the 
agreements,”  Pilch  related. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Relations  and 
Legislation  reported  it  agreed  with  Pilch 
and  the  Executive  Council  in  opposing 
wage-price  controls,  because  they  meant 
that  wages  would  be  “very  effectively 
frozen  while  prices  continue  to  rise.” 

The  committee  advocated  “a  unified 
political  participation  at  all  levels”  by  the 
union  in  next  year’s  elections. 

Vole  for  apprentices 

The  ITU  convention  this  year  con¬ 
cerned  itself  mainly  with  its  own  house¬ 
keeping  problems  in  respect  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  elections,  qualification  of  pen¬ 
sioners  and  local  union  charters.  Delegates 
approved  the  Executive  Council’s  efforts 
to  boost  the  pension  rate  in  keeping  with 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  negotiated  pen¬ 
sion  plans. 

A  change  in  the  bylaws  will  authorize 
local  unions  to  allow  one-year  apprentices 
to  vote  on  local  matters,  such  as  contracts, 
strikes  and  dues. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Auto¬ 
mation  contained  a  reminder  to  local  un¬ 
ions  to  insist  on  jurisdiction  over  “any 
form  of  keyboarding”  and  to  “vigorously 
enforce  our  rights  over  scanners  and  the 
preparation  of  input  for  scanners.”  This 
report  also  was  approved. 

• 

Reiter  joins  agency 

Shelly  Reiter,  promotional/sales  co¬ 
ordinator  with  the  Newark  {N. 3.) Star 
Ledger,  has  joined  War*wick  &  Legler  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  as  an  account  executive. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


By  Oaij 


TWO  MONTHS 
Tomkinson 


OLD 


It’s  bad  enough  when  a  local 
government  official  refuses  to 
cooperate  with  the  local  news¬ 
paper  but  when  that  official  is 
the  mayor,  and  a  woman  to  boot, 
and  the  paper  is  new  in  town, 
you’ve  got  the  basis  for  some 
interesting  journalism. 

Locking  horns  with  the  female 
mayor  was  just  one  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  that  has  made  the  short 
life,  since  July  1,  of  the  Fair- 
view  (Tenn.)  Flyer  a  matter  of 
interest. 

Another  predicament  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  26-year-old  pub¬ 
lisher,  Jim  Moore,  that  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  in  the  paper’s 
second  issue  came  to  a  paltry 
$33,  despite  the  fact  the  paper 
had  many  ads.  Moore  now  ad¬ 
vises  not  to  hand  out  free  ads, 
which  is  what  he  did.  He  sold 
advertisers  on  the  first  issue  with 
the  idea  of  getting  the  second 
issue  free.  The  idea  was  that 
advertisers  would  show  their  ap¬ 
preciation  with  on-going  adver¬ 
tising — but  they  didn’t.  By  issue 
number  three,  “to  tell  the  truth 
we  were  very  worried,’’  Moore 
stated.  But  things  are  looking 
up. 

Low  overhead 

The  total  financing  of  the  new 
paper  was  done  with  a  $800  in¬ 
come  tax  refund.  But  by  cutting 
corners  Moore  has  been  able  to 
show  some  profit.  He  has  ex¬ 
tremely  low  overhead — about 
eight  feet  overhead  to  he  exact 
because  that’s  the  height  of  his 
garage  where  the  Flyer’s  office 
is  now  located.  It  also  occupies 
two  bedrooms. 

But  the  garage  is  more  a  situ¬ 
ation  ci-eated  by  the  lack  of  of¬ 
fice  space  in  Fairview  than  by 
an  economy  move. 

Moore,  who  moved  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  Fairview,  in  November 
last  year,  didn’t  make  the  move 
with  the  intention  of  opening  up 
a  weekly  newspaper.  He  was 
talked  into  it  when  he  got  there. 

His  media  experience  goes 
back  seven  years  to  when  he 
hired  on  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Pratt  (Kans.)  Tribune  while  at¬ 
tending  college.  Within  four 
months  he  had  worked  his  way 
up  to  state  editor  and  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  feature  stories 
from  10  different  counties. 

He  then  made  his  move  to  Chi¬ 
cago  where  he  worked  for  Allied 
News,  which  published  the  Na¬ 
tional  Insider.  He  spent  three 
years  there  and  then  freelanced 
for  Lerner  Home  Newspapers 
and  did  some  advertising  work 


for  the  Chicago  Town  News. 

Overlapping  all  this  were  four 
years  spent  trying  to  get  a  news 
service  he  was  instrumental  in 
starting,  off  the  ground.  Despite 
the  fact  that  he  had  some  500 
correspondents  in  23  countries, 
the  service  took  a  nose-dive. 
That’s  when  he  moved  south  to 
Tennessee,  and  Fairview,  where 
his  wife’s  family  lives. 

The  first  person  to  ask  him 
if  he’d  consider  starting  a  paper 
for  paperless  Fairview  was  the 
baby  sitter  for  the  two  Moore 
children.  Moore’s  mother-in-law 
also  put  in  a  request  for  a  pa¬ 
per. 

After  some  asking  around 
Moore  discovered  that  towns¬ 
people  would  be  receptive  to  a 
local  paper,  something  the  town 
had  never  had. 

Their  main  complaint  was 
there  was  no  effective  medium 
covering  Fairview.  The  nearest 
weekly,  the  Franklin  Review- 
.Appeal,  was  15  miles  away,  and, 
according  to  Moore,  wasn’t  cov¬ 
ering  Fairview  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  residents. 

The  two  Nashville  dailies  have 
circulation  in  the  town  but  only 
cover  events  there  when  things 
of  prime  importance  happen. 
There  is  no  local  radio  or  tv 
station. 

Printed  too  many 

Moore  thinks  he  made  two 
major  mi.stakes  early  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  existence.  One  was  giving 
out  the  free  ads  and  the  other 
was  printing  of  an  optimistic 
2,000  copies  on  the  first  run — 
there  are  only  1,600  people  in 
the  town.  He  has  a  lot  of  those 
first  editions  lying  around. 

The  second  printing  he  cut  to 
1,000  and  still  has  many  of  those 
around.  Since  then  he’s  been 
printing  about  500  a  week  and 
there  have  been  fewer  leftovers. 

He  doesn’t  mail  any  papers 
free.  His  mailed  circulation  is  up 
to  105  and  newsstand  sales  are 
expected  to  reach  just  under 
500  this  week,  for  a  total  of 
about  600  paid  circulation.  Not 
bad  in  a  town  with  only  1,600 
people. 

Moore’s  run-in  with  the  mayor 
came  over  a  projected  federally 
funded  housing  project.  The 
mayor  was  all  for  it  but  the 
paper  took  a  poll  of  local  resi¬ 
dents  and  found  that  by  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  seven  to  one,  the  citizens 
were  against  it.  So  the  paper 
came  out  against  it.  Moore 
thinks  the  mayor’s  stand  for  the 
housing  may  have  been  colored 


by  tbe  fact  that  she  owns  the 
land  the  housing  may  be  built 
on. 

Moore  also  thinks  there  might 
be  some  connection  between  tbe 
fact  that  a  local  foundry  got  a 
“special  deal”  on  water  from  the 
town  and  the  fact  that  the 
foundry  was  built  on  another  of 
the  mayor’s  land  holdings.  He’s 
looking  into  that  one. 

But  as  of  next  week  Moore 
won’t  have  the  lady  mayor  to 
contend  with.  Town  commission¬ 
er  elections  are  coming  up  and 
the  lady  doesn’t  intend  to  run 
again  for  her  commissioner’s 
seat.  In  Fairview  there  is  no  di¬ 
rect  election  of  mayor.  The 
voters  elect  three  commissioners 
who  in  turn  decide  who,  from 
amongst  themselves,  will  serve 
as  mayor. 

Interest  in  polities 

It’s  significant  in  Moore’s  eyes, 
that  since  his  paper  has  reached 
the  stands  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
vived  interest  in  local  politics. 

As  examples,  he  pointed  out 
that  voter  registration  has  in¬ 
creased  greatly  and  whereas  in 
previous  elections  the  incum¬ 
bents  usually  ran  unopposed, 
there  are  six  challengers  in  the 
race  this  year. 

The  Flyer  has  covered  the 
candidates  well.  Moore  drew  up 
a  list  of  10  questions  for  each 
to  answer  and  gave  them  front 
page  space  to  answer,  each  set 
of  answers  accompanied  by  a 
photo  of  the  candidate. 

The  paper  didn’t  come  out 
with  an  endorsement  of  any  can¬ 
didates  because  Moore  simply 
felt  he  was  too  new  on  the  scene 
to  judge  them. 

He  confessed  to  being  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  reactions  of  adver¬ 


tisers  to  his  paper.  He  said  that 
many  of  the  businesses  he  had 
initially  thought  would  be  natur¬ 
als  for  advertisers  didn’t  adver¬ 
tise  at  first.  Some  still  don’t 
and  some  took  a  while  to  be 
convinced.  On  tbe  other  hand 
certain  businesses  be  felt  would 
not  advertise,  have. 

The  Flyer  doesn’t  have  any 
local  chain  food  store  advertis¬ 
ing  because  there  are  no  local 
chain  food  stores.  But  a  large 
food  store  in  Nashville,  Danner 
Foods,  ran  an  ad  with  a  coupon. 
The  store  found  that  one  in  nine 
readers  were  clipping  the  coupon 
and  traveling  the  35  miles  to 
Nashville  to  redeem  them. 

Moore  said  that  the  distance 
to  Nashville  not  withstanding, 
many  local  shoppers  travel  the 
35  miles  because  there  are  no 
local  supermarkets,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  they  commute  to  work  in 
the  city. 

The  Flyer  has  gotten  good 
support  from  auto  dealers  and 
Moore  now  plans  to  issue  a  car 
care  supplement  in  November 
for  which  he  has  already  gotten 
ads  from  Gates  Rubber  and 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  through 
Metro  Services. 

Moore  doesn’t  have  any  prob¬ 
lems  with  his  staff.  The  only 
other  person  working  for  the 
paper  is  his  wife.  His  printing 
is  currently  done  by  a  local  off¬ 
set  printer. 

Normally  he  prints  on  Thurs¬ 
day  but  next  week  he  will  hold 
the  front  and  back  pages  until 
after  election  results  are  in 
Thursday  evening  so  the  people 
of  Fairview  will  have  election 
news  on  Friday.  Moore  pointed 
out  gleefully  that  the  Franklin 
paper  won’t  have  the  story  until 
the  following  week. 


EDITORIAL  AWARD — Edward  DeCourcy  (right),  editor  of  the 
Newport  (N.H.)  Argus-Champion,  is  the  winner  of  the  1971  Golden 
Quill  Award  for  editorial  writing  presented  by  the  International 
Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors.  Making  the  presentation 
of  the  award  plaque  is  Richard  G.  Taylor,  editor  of  the  Kennett 
News  and  Advertiser,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  who  has  served  for  the 
past  year  as  ICWNE  president. 
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Movie  title  eauses  ad  ban,  insh  war 

(Continued  from  pu(je  9) 

legal  row  with  theaters  - 

shouldn’t  g:et  them.  Only  someone  who 
is  here  for  the  very  first  time  lealizes 

Do  you  see  anything  objectionable  in  newspapers.  In  two  locations,  the  order  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  that  he  has 

an  all-tyi)e  movie  advertisement  that  con-  banning  ads  was  rescinded  by  the  pub-  entered  a  gigantic  insane  asylum!” 

tains  only  the  names  of  the  players,  a  Ushers  after  the  exhibitor’s  said  they  would  While  Belfast  was  burning  and  the 

•selection  of  critics’  ciuotes  and  the  title,  take  legal  action,  according  to  Friedman.  bullets  flew,  I  was  driving  round  the  hlaz- 

"Carnal  Knowledge”?  Friedman  said  the  local  theater  exhi-  ing  streets  with  John  Harris  of  Hearst 

If  you  do,  you  are  not  alone.  hitors  have  fought  their  own  battles  with  Newspapers,  and  Chris  Ogden  of  UPI. 

Joseph  Friedman,  vicepresident-adver-  ])ublishers,  with  specific  in.struction  from  John  did  the  driving,  carefully  moving 

tising,  .\vco  Embas.sy  Pictures  Corp.,  Embassy  Avco  that  they  were  not  to  the  car  around  the  torn-up  streets,  the 

distributor  of  the  Mike  Nichols-directed  allow  media  to  alter  or  censor  the  ads.  broken  glass,  and  the  barricades.  In  one  of 

film,  said  this  week  there  were  eight  If  these  effoi-ts  were  unsuccessful,  the  the  Catholic  main  .streets,  we  passed  a 

newspapers  and  one  radio  station  that  theaters  were  told  to  “blast  away  like  large  house  which  had  belonged  to  Prot- 

refused  to  run  “Carnal  Knowledge”  nobody’s  business”  in  radio,  Friedman  estants  and  was  now  ablaze.  Although  the 

moc'ie  ads  placed  by  local  theater  exhibi-  said.  flames  were  beginning  to  burn  the  next 

,  The  newsi)apers  that  rejected  and  then  house,  the  fire  department  had  not  sent 

The  newspapers,  Freidman  said  are:  accepted  ads  were  identified  by  Friedman  anyone  there.  We  noticed  that  big  fires 

Seoftle  Tinieit,  Syracuse  CostStondord  as:  Detroit  \eirx,  liuffulo  Sews,  Provi-  without  the  attendance  of  firemen  are 

and  Herald  Journal,  Huffalo  Courier-Ex-  dence  Journal  and  Bulletin,  Cincinnati  routine  in  Northern  Ireland. 

press,  Waterhury  Republican  and  Ameri-  Enejuirer,  Courier  Journal  and  Louisville  The  craziest  recent  event  in  Belfast 

can,  and  Plwenix  Republic  and  Gazette.  Times,  and  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  was  the  press  conference  to  which  the 

The  radio  station  is  WCN,  owned  by  the  including  their  radio  and  tv  station.  Republican  Member  of  the  Northern 

(  liicayo  Tribune.  ^  WGAL.  Ireland  parliament,  Paddy  Kennedy,  had 

While  publishers  do  not  have  to  give  Friedman  said  that  in  the  case  of  the  invited  the  press.  He  said  it  would  be 

a  reason  for  rejecting  an  adveilisement,  Detroit  News,  the  theater  exhibitor  went  “a  press  conference  behind  the  barri- 

and  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  to  the  publisher,  arguing  that  it  was  in-  cades  on  l)ehalf  of  the  local  people.”  We 

Association  has  so  advised  its  meml)ers  consistent  to  run  an  editorial  feature  on  were  told  to  assemble  outside  a  shop  in  a 

to  adhere  to  a  “no  comment”  policy  when-  the  movie  but  not  the  ads.  The  News’  Catholic  area. 

ever  an  ad  is  turned  down,  Freidman  amu.sement  editor,  one  of  a  large  group  Al)out  40  of  us  who  assembled  outside 
.'^aid  the  hang-up  seems  to  be  over  the  word  who  attended  a  press  preview  with  the  the  shop  were  directed  past  buiming 

“carnal.”  “Apparently  those  responsi-  film’s  stars,  had  written  a  story  based  on  barricades  and  burnt-out  vehicles  to  a 

ble  for  advertising  in  newspapers  feel  this  interviews  and  it  ran  as  a  fullpage  article,  nearby  Catholic  school,  taken  into  its 

word  means  something  dirty,”  he  said,  with  photogiaphs.  gymnasium,  and  invited  to  sit  down  on 

“and  have  lefused  to  run  the  ads  for  this  Friedman  said  the  e.xhibitor  was  told  wooden  tenches.  At  a  long  table  before 

reason.”  that  his  ads  would  te  accepted,  provided  microphones  and  in  the  glare  of  flood- 

The  film  has  teen  rated  “R”  by  the  that  “carnal  knowledge”  was  fully  ex-  lights  sat  50-year-old  Joe  Cahill,  who  de- 

Motion  Picture  .\.ssoc‘iation  of  .\merica.  plained  in  the  copy.  The  theater  owner  scrited  himself  as  the  chief  of  the  Pro- 

The  picture,  which  Jules  Feiffer,  the  declined,  but  in  the  end  the  publisher  al-  visional  Irish  Republican  Army  in  Bel- 

Publisher-Hall  Syndicate  satirical  car-  lowed  the  ads  to  run  in  the  News  as  fast.  He  is,  of  course,  wanted  for  intern- 

toonist  scripted,  is  about  the  sexual  hang-  prepared  by  Embassy  Avco,  Friedman  ment  without  trial,  but  he  had  escaped 

ups  of  two  male  Americans.  Vulgar  said.  arrest  and  said  he  was  living  under¬ 
language  is  used  throughout  the  picture  Friedman  said  legal  action  was  only  ground. 

and  there  is  very  little  left  to  the  imagin-  threatened  by  the  exhibitor  in  Louisville,  Cahill  is  a  lifelong  IR.\  man.  In  1942 

ation  in  the  sex  scenes.  Friedman  said  but  in  Lancaster,  he  said  Budco  Inc.,  the  he  was  convicted  for  killing  a  Northern 

the  film  is  playing  in  213  cities  in  the  local  exhibitor,  brought  a  suit  against  the  Ireland  policeman. 

L.S.  and  Canada.  It  is  expected  to  gross  Se%v  Era  &  Intelligencer  Journal  and  Sitting  at  the  table  with  him  was 

over  $100  million  worldwide.  Sunday  News.  Belfast  city  councilman  John  Flanagan, 

In  the  case  of  WGN,  Friedman  said  In  Lancaster,  Friedman  said,  the  who  is  a  Catholic  member  of  the  Belfast 
the  ads  were  dropped  by  the  station  the  newspapers  first  ran  the  ad  by  deleting  city  police  authority — a  circumstance 

day  after  an  editorial  appeared  in  the  “carnal”  from  the  title  of  the  picture  which  (like  this  entire  press  conference) 

Chicago  Tribune  deploring  ^  what  were  and  other  places  in  the  copy.  would  be  totally  impossible  to  imagine 

descril)ed  as  unsavory  movdes.  “Carnal  Friedman  said  Budco  filed  a  suit,  charg-  anywhere  outside  Ireland. 

Kno\yledge”  was  one  of  the  pictures  ing  the  paper  with  unlawfully  retouching  joe  Cahill  is  the  most  wanted  man  in 

mentioned  in  the  editorial,  Friedman  the  ad,  automatic  revocation  of  a  signed  Northern  Ireland.  During  his  press  con- 

said.  He  said  the  Tribune  has  continued  contract,  and  restraint  of  trade  by  virtue  ference,  heavily  armed  British  soldiers 

to  run  ads  for  the  picture.  of  the  common  ownership  of  the  newspaper  were  outside  the  school,  but  they  did  not 

Rejection  of  movie  ads,  particularly  and  broadcasting  stations.  A  letter  of  com-  interfere.  Cahill  and  his  comrades  could 

“X”  rated  ones,  is  not  a  new  thing  for  plaint  was  also  sent  to  the  Federal  Com-  get  away  after  the  press  conference  with- 

newspapers.  Friedman  said  it  has  hap-  munications  Commission.  out  any  attempt  by  the  British  army  to 

pened  tefore  to  other  Embassy  Avco  When  the  Lancaster  situation  arose,  stop  them. 

distributed  films,  but  there  was  only  light  Friedman  said  Embassy  .\vco  lawyers  as  Eugene  McKenna,  another  Belfast  city 

resistance  exerted  by  theater  owners.  well  as  Louis  Nizer,  counsel  for  the  Mo-  councilman  who  sat  beside  Joe  Cahill 

“This  time,  though,  it  is  a  different  tion  Picture  Association  of  America,  were  during  this  press  conference  and  said  he 

matter  and  the  more  responsible  local  prepared  to  help  Budco,  but  the  case  knew  he  was  also  wanted  for  internment, 

theater  owners  are  objecting  to  the  ad  was  settled  out  of  court,  with  the  publisher  w-as  asked  immediately  tefore  he  ran  off 

ban,”  he  stated.  “They  are  not  sitting  agreeing  to  run  the  ads  and  to  pay  Budco’s  with  Cahill  what  would  have  happened  if 

down  because  they  feel  as  Mike  Nichols  legal  fees.  the  British  army  had  bui*st  into  the  press 

does,  that  ‘Carnal  Knowdedge’  is  an  honest  Budco  agreed  not  to  distribute  about  conference  to  arrest  Cahill  and  the  other 

portrayal  of  the  way  things  do  happen  50,000  handbills  that  it  had  prepared  to  men  at  the  table  with  him. 

in  real  life.”  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  newspaper  and  McKenna  replied:  “We  had  plans  for 

Friedman  said  the  theater  exhibitors  radio  promotion  ban.  The  4-page  “herald”  that.  If  it  had  happened,  we  would  simply 

have  carried  the  fight  to  publishers  and  carried  the  headline,  “Carnal  Knowledge  have  placed  the  press  between  ourselves 

in  fiv’e  instances  the  publishers  have  lifted  can’t  te  mentioned  in  Lancaster!”  The  and  the  British  soldiers.  You  can  guess 

the  ban  to  permit  advertising  in  their  ad,  with  the  deletions,  was  reprinted.  the  i-est.” 
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It’s  like  putting  more  hours 
in  every  day  yvhen  you  put 
a  new  Electro/Set  to  work  in 
the  composing  room. 

Operators  spend  more 
productive  time  at  it  be¬ 
cause  Electro/Set  is  a 
machine  that  was  developed 
to  increase  their  speed 
while  reducing  errors  an^ 
fatigue  to  new  lows. 


It's  a  machine  that  “feels” 
beautiful. 

Touch  is  smooth.  Fingers 
never  leave  the  keyboard. 

Every  key  is  located 
within  touch-type  reach. 

Fingers  glide  easily, 
and  fast,  over  the  new 
finger-fit  keys. 

Electro/Set  memory 
circuits  operate  at  all  speeds 


and  accomodate  “bursts” 
of  even  the  fastest  operators. 

There  are  a  wide  variety 
of  models  and  all  are 
capable  of  producing  6, 

7,  and  8  level  tape.  Key¬ 
boards  can  be  provided  with 
virtually  any  code  structure 
and/or  tape  configuration 
necessary. 

It’s  been  beautifully 


designed.  Operators  pro¬ 
duce  more.  And  so  you 
make  more  of  their  time. 

For  details  write: 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equip¬ 
ment,  221  Fairchild  Avenue. 
Plainview.  New  York  11803. 

RAIRCMII-O 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 


‘I  shoot  from  the  head  and  the  heart’ 


horrowinp:  his  family’s  Brownie 
camera  to  photograph  pheas¬ 
ants,  raccoons,  squirrels  and 
other  pets  at  the  rural  home  in 
Oak  View,  Calif.  “I  used  to  hoe 
weeds  for  two  days  to  earn 
enoujjh  money  to  have  that  color 
film  developed,”  he  said  in  an 
interview. 

Liml)er  and  lanky,  LaBelle 
fjives  the  impression  of  beinp: 
hapi)y-Ko-lucky.  But  behind  this 
sui)erficial  veneer  lies  a  deep 
sensitivity  which  enables  him  to 
l)hotofrraj)h  the  essence  of  life’s 
joy  and  de.sjjair. 

Joy  filled  two  pairs  of  eyes 
as  a  jrii'l  and  her  pet  fawn 
fiazed  at  each  other.  Despair 
lined  anothei-  fiirl’s  face  as  her 
serviceman  fiance  strode  proud¬ 
ly  but  wistfully  toward  the 
plane  which  would  carry  him  to 
foreign  duty. 

Both  were  prizewinners  for 
LaBelle  in  the  N’PPA’s  monthly 
contests  in  which  photographers 
sul)mit  clii)pings  of  their  l>e.st 
woik. 

The  award  in  itself  is  sig¬ 
nificant.  But  one  cannot  fully 
appreciate  it  until  he  knows  La- 
Belle’s  background.  At  16  he 
began  floundering.  He  hated 
school  and  people  and  l>ecame  a 
habitual  truant.  He  was  on 
Juvenile  Hall’s  doorstep. 

The  choice  boiled  down  to 
staying  in  school  or  becoming  a 
troublemaking  drifter.  “Let  me 
take  photography  and  Pll  stay,” 
he  finally  told  school  officials. 

At  Ventura  High  School  he 
came  under  the  tutelage  of  D.  D. 
(('ontiuucd  <in  pdf/e  ”4) 


|{y  John  Willson 

At  14  Dave  LaBelle  was  a 
fai'in  boy  taking  ])ictures  of  ani¬ 
mals.  Today,  as  a  2()-year-old 
photograi)hei’  for  the  Oiitiirio 
(Calif.)  I  tail  II  Report  he  holds 
the  title  of  “Photographer  of 
the  Year”  for  1970  in  the  west¬ 
ern  region  of  the  National  Press 
Pliotographers  .-V.^sociation. 

LaBelle  won  in  competition 
with  Ib.o  i)hotograi)hers.  Never 
befoi  e  had  anyoue  so  young  won 
the  top  honor  for  the  region  en¬ 
compassing  Alaska,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Hawaii,  California 
and  Nevada.  He  continued  his 
success  by  taking  first  place  in 
the  region  for  January  and 
again  in  June. 

Five  years  ago  LaBelle  began 


A  father  slumps  beside  his  son's  body,  moments  after  the  boy  was 
struck  by  a  train. 


"The  Look  of  Love"  shines  in  their  eyes  as  a  girl  fondles  her  pet 


pleasure,  not  a  job  for  this  crossing  guard  helping  children 
with  their  homework. 


Lip-licking  contemplation  of  pie-eating  contestants. 
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Parade  was  on 
top  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  story. 


How  weVe  diggins  behind  it. 


Parade  was  the  first  publication  to  reveal  the  existence 
of  the  top-secret  Gelb  report,  long  before  it  became  “the 
Pentagon  Papers.”  We  broke  the  story  last  October. 

And  now,  in  the  August  22  issue.  Parade  goes  behind 
the  scenes  with  Lloyd  Shearer’s  article  “What  Price 
Secrecy?” 

Shearer  reveals  that  the  secrecy  syndrome  is  costing  the 
taxpayer  $50  million  a  year  to  classify  a  mountain  of  in¬ 


nocuous  documents.  He  traces  the  genesis  of  the  classifica¬ 
tion  system,  explains  what  went  wrong  and  why,  and  how 
the  system  could  be  reformed. 

The  article  is  an  example  of  Parade’s  reporting— report¬ 
ing  that  complements  the  news  in  the  96  fine  newspapers 
that  distribute  Parade.  And  it  is  one  reason  why  Parade  is 
avidly  read  every  Sunday  by  nearly  1 7  million  families,  the 
largest  weekly  circulation  in  America. 


In  96  fine  newspapers  with  16/800^000  circulation  every  Sunday. 


Campus  daily’s  search 
protest  goes  to  court 


The  Statiford  Dnily,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Associated  Stu¬ 
dents  of  Stanford  University 
with  a  circulation  of  13,000,  groes 
to  court  September  10  in  San 
Jose  Calif,  to  challenge  the  le- 
jrality  of  a  jwlice  search  of  its 
offices. 

The  Daily,  asking  the  court 
to  enjoin  any  recui-rence,  says 
the  search  violated  the  First, 
Fourth,  and  F'oui-teenth  Amend¬ 
ments.  Repiesenting  the  paper 
are  Prof.  Anthony  Amsterdam 
of  the  Stanford  Law  School, 
who  has  been  attoiney  for  Sew 
York-  Times  reporter  Earl  Cald¬ 
well  in  a  subpoena  case  now  be- 
foi-  the  Sui)reme  Coui-t  of  the 
I'nited  States;  and  Jerome  B. 
Falk  Jr.,  of  San  F'rancisco. 

Backing  the  college  i)apei- 
with  i)ublic  i)ronouncements  and 
moi-al  support — and  in  several 
cases  with  cash  to  help  pay 
legal  fees — are  several  journal¬ 
istic  groups  and  individual  news 
ir.edia. 

The  Daily’s  difficulties  had 
their  oiigin  in  a  policy  enun¬ 
ciated  in  an  editorial  Februaiy 
10,  1970.  The  editorial,  ha.st'd  on 
a  staff  vote,  said  the  Daily 
would  destroy  negatives  “which 
may  be  used  to  convict  i)ro- 
testers.”  but  would  continue  to 
|)rint  pictures  “regardless  of 
their  potential  for  incrimina¬ 
tion.  This  is  essential  for  full 
coverage  of  events  .  .  . 

“We  feel  that  a  line  can  and 
should  be  drawn  at  this  i)oint 
between  journali.stic  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  cooperation  with  govern¬ 
ment  authorities  in  protests 
that  are  often  directed  against 
the  government  .  .  . 

“The  Daily  feels  no  obligation 
to  help  in  the  prosecution  of 
students  for  crimes  related  to 
political  activity.  Our  purpose 
is  to  gather  information  for  our 


readers,  not  for  police  files.’’ 

The  paper’s  i)hoto  negatives 
had  been  subpoenaed  in  trial 
stemming  from  earliei'  disrup¬ 
tions  (it  had  fully  comjjlied 
with  the  suhjioenas),  and  its 
photographei-s  had  been  banned 
fiom  anti-ROTC  and  SDS  meet¬ 
ings  on  grounds  their  i)ictures 
could  be  u.sed  to  identify  j)ro- 
testers. 

The  Daily’s  editor  last  spring. 
Felicity  Barringer,  20,  is  quiet 
and  aidiculate.  She  kej)t  the  i)a- 
j)ei'  on  an  even  and  profes¬ 
sional  keel,  desj)ite  heavy  pres- 
suies  fiom  e.xtiemists  “on  all 
sides  of  the  si)ectium  who  have 
far  less  regard  for  freedom  of 
the  i)ress  than  they  do  for  seiz¬ 
ing  their  own  i)uipo.ses.’’  She 
graduated  in  June,  and  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  Philip  Taubman,  a 
Daily  editor  in  1970  who  now 
works  for  Time  in  Boston. 

Vifdent  confronluliun 

On  Friday,  Ajnil  9,  a  dem¬ 
onstration  and  sit-in  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University  Hosi)ital  ended 
in  a  violent  confi-ontation  be¬ 
tween  sit-inners  and  Palo  Alto 
l)olice.  Twenty-three  persons 
wei  e  arrested,  nearly  that  many 
injured,  and  damage  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $100,000. 

.\mong  those  injuied  were  13 
Palo  Alto  policemen. 

On  Monday,  April  12,  the 
police  went  before  Municipal 
Judge  J.  Barton  Phelps  to  seek 
a  .search  warrant  because  they 
believed  the  Daily  had  “evidence 
of  felonies” — negatives  and  ])ic- 
tures. 

Police  had  been  assaulted  by 
sit-inners  t lying  to  escape,  and 
the  police  affidavit  said  the 
Daily  had  taken  pictures  of 
these  assaults. 

Judge  Phelps,  who  later  said 


he  was  worried  about  escalation 
of  violence  on  the  campus,  is¬ 
sued  the  warrant  after  it  was 
made  clear  in  couid;  that  no  sub¬ 
poena  could  be  obtained  because 
no  charges  had  as  yet  been  filed. 

The  Judge,  convinced  by  Dep¬ 
uty  District  Attorney  Craig 
Brown’s  argument  that  a  war¬ 
rant  was  needed  immediately 
becau.se  the  pictures  might  be 
destroyed,  said  he  knew  of  no 
constitutional  re.strictions  and 
that  the  California  Penal  Code 
made  issuance  mandatory  pro¬ 
vided  ceilain  conditions  were 
met. 

T5-niinule  M'arcli 

And  at  4:30  p.m.  that  day, 
jiolice  entered  the  Daily’s  office 
on  the  camjius  with  their  war¬ 
rant.  They  sjient  45  minutes 
examining  photographic  files, 
desks,  wastebaskets,  and  .stacks 
of  old  newspapers,  and  left 
emjity-handed.  ^ 

Palo  Alto  Police  Chief  James 
Zurcher  called  the  search  a 
“normal  investigative  proced¬ 
ure,”  and  said  it  was  “necessary 
for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  those  who  savagely  and  vici¬ 
ously  attacked  our  officers. 

“The  police,  di.strict  attoiney 
and  the  couit  are  all  very  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  matter  of  freedom 
of  the  invess,”  Zurcher  contin¬ 
ued.  “But  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  attack,  we  bought  the 
public  interest  demanded  a 
.search  for  jihotographic  evi¬ 
dence.” 

Lawyers  familiar  with  the 
case  said  a  warrant  must  be  is¬ 
sued  if  a  judge  is  convinced 
there  is  “probable  cause”  to  be¬ 
lieve  a  crime  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  and  the  location  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  known.  These  legal  au¬ 
thorities  also  noted  that  such 
evidence  can  be  challenged  later 
in  court  as  inadmissible. 

Stanford  University  inesi- 
dent  Richard  W.  Lyman  called 
the  search  “deplorable  and 
threatening  to  full  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

The  Daily  editorialized  the 


next  day  that  the  incident  was 
“a  fishing  expedition,”  and  add¬ 
ed,  “If  the  government  of  this 
country,  both  at  the  national 
and  local  level,  continues  to  em¬ 
ploy  intimidating  tactics,  it 
mu.st  be  challenged  at  every 
step  of  the  way.” 

Miss  Barringer  said  that  “if 
people  think  w’e’re  photograph¬ 
ing  a  demonstration  Just  for  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  court,  they’ll  try  to 
keep  us  from  covering  it.” 

Aid  for  llie  defetiM* 

The  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  called  the 
search  “a  threat  to  the  people’s 
First  Amendment  rights,”  and 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  said  it  was 
“an  attack  on  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  contiibuting 
$500  to  the  defense  fund,  said 
use  of  a  search  warrant  “is 
clearly  a  violation  of  propiiety 
and  privacy — and  not  one  bit 
less  loathsome  for  having  been 
perpetrated  against  a  campus 
newspaper  rather  than  an  es¬ 
tablished,  independent  publica¬ 
tion.” 

Directors  of  the  San  Fi-an- 
cisco  Press  Club,  which  in  its 
100-year  history  larely  has 
taken  a  stand  on  outside  issues, 
expressed  “deep  concern.” 

The  Lonn  Beaeh  Imlepemlent 
Press-Telegrnm  said  that  if  po¬ 
lice  could  do  it  to  a  student 
newspaper,  “any  newsj)aper  of¬ 
fice  can  be  so  invaded — including 
(one)  that  is  investigating  po¬ 
lice  corruption  or  official  mal¬ 
feasance.”  Any  newspapei',  it 
.said,  has  the  light  to  retain  or 
destroy  its  negatives,  and  “an 
attack  on  that  right  is  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  paper’s  right  to 
function  independent  of  govern¬ 
mental  pressures.” 

The  Riverside  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  said  that  “when  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees  become  worth¬ 
less  in  the  exceptional  case,  they 
become  worthless  in  any  case.” 

Editor  Alexander  Bodi  of  the 
(Continued  on  paye  34) 


WATERBURY  REPUBLICAN 
Hatefbiifg  ^mcififan 

Waterbury,  Connecticut 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 


Wausau  Daily  Record-Herald 

Wausau,  Wisconsin 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 
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Whaleship  Charles  W'.  Morgan  at  Mystic  Seaport,  Mystic,  Connecticut 


COLORFUL  PAST  BRINGS  CURRENT  ASSETS  TO  NEWSPAPER-READING  NEW  ENGLAND 

Ask  anyone  familiar  with  Connecticut’s  seashore  the  most  interesting  place  for  a  tourist  visit,  and  ten  to  one  he’ll  tell 
you  about  Mystic  Seaport.  This  4()-acre  re-creation  of  a  19th  century  seaport  town  takes  you  back  to  the  heyday  of  sail 
with  its  tall  square-riggers,  whaleboats,  sailmaker’s  loft,  rope  walk  and  chandlery.  It  fascinates  visitors  of  all  ages  whose 
only  goal  is  pleasure,  and  serves  as  a  center  of  maritime  lore  for  others  who  come  to  study  exhibits  of  artifacts  and  do 
research  in  the  extensive  library. 

Mystic  is,  typical  of  much  of  New  England’s  historic  treasure,  significant  in  today’s  economic  picture.  The  200  year-round 
employees  (100  more  in  summer)  are  just  the  beginning  of  its  financial  benefit  to  the  region.  More  important  are  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  tourists  dollars  spent  locally  in  hotels,  motels,  gas  stations  and  restaurants,  filling  the  pockets  of  people  who  do 
the  buying  in  New  England  markets— people  who  read  newspapers  more  than  those  in  any  other  region  in  the  country. 

Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Hartford  Times  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
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New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S)  Worcester  Gazette  (E) 
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the 

media 

brokers 


AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  20036  *  (202)393-3456 
Chicago:  1507  Tribune  Tower.  60611  •  (312)337-2754 
Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  •  (214)748-0345 
San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  St..  94104  •  (415)392-5671 


Brokers  of  NEWSPAPER,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties. 


y  Lundgren  heads 
I  circulation-ad 
^  sales  operation 


Richard  G.  Lundgren  ha.s  been 
named  director  of  sales,  a  new 
position,  and  William  H.  Klus- 
meier  now  is  assistant  to  the 
ADPointments  made  Howell  I.  Jones,  appointed  publisher  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 

.  ^  j  .  •  j  9,  to  post  of  manager-advertising  Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
in  advertising  dep  I  administrative  services  for  the  public. 

John  C.  A.  Watkins,  president  New'spaper  Division  of  Field  Cove  Hoover,  publisher  of  the 
and  publisher  of  the  Providence  Enterprises,  publisher  of  the  Gannett  papers,  said  Lundgren 
Journal  Company,  has  announc-  C"  ^  ”  ^ 

ed  the  appointment  of  Thomas  Haily  News. 

L.  Duffin  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager-planning  and  production,  John  T.  ^ 

Edward  S.  Lanciani  as  retail  ^t  the  Cleve 
advertising  manager,  and  Robert  i-etired.  He 
F.  Pyper  as  assistant  retail  ad-  starting  wd 
vertising  manager.  1919_  jje  we 

Duffin  has  served  as  retail  194(5, 
advertising  manager  since  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1969.  Lanciani  has 
joined  the  Journal  and  Bulletin 
after  20  years  with  the  Boston 
Record- American,  Sunday  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Hearst  Advertising  Ramapo  Valley  Independent- 
Service.  Pyper  has  served  as  now  a  vicepresident  in  the  pub- 
retail  advertising  sales  manager  lie  relations  department  of  the  to  Hoover 
since  March  1,  1969.  Fiist  National  City  Bank,  New 

Duffin  was  advertising  man-  ^oi'k.  *  *  * 

ager  of  the  Hackettstown  (N.J.) 

Gazetfe  and  on  the  advertising  John  Horton,  recent  gradu-  _ 

staff  of  the  Oneida  (N.Y.)  ate  of  Georgia  State  University  tail. 

Daily  Dispatch  before  joining  — pi'omoted  to  controller  of  At- 
the  Providence  Journal  Com-  lanta  Newspapers  Inc.  to  sue-  gren. 
pany  as  an  advertising  salesman  ceed  Robert  Loftin,  who  re-  As  director  of  sales,  Lundgren 
in  1955.  tired.  will  be  assisted  by  Roland  E. 

Lanciani  began  his  newspaper  *  *  ♦  Erickson,  circulation  director, 

career  with  the  Cambridge  Mrs.  Madeline  Jones — ap-  and  McComb,  the  new  advertis- 
(Mass.)  Chronicle  Sun  and  pointed  society  editor  0^  the  ing  director. 

Somerville  (Mass.)  Journal 
Press  after  World  War  II  serv¬ 
ice  w’ith  the  Marine  Corps. 

Pyper  joined  the  Journal- 
Bulletin’s  research  department 

in  October  of  1959.  After  grad-  ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  amuse-  troller. 
uating  from  Brown  in  1959  he  ments  editor,  is  the  author  of  tion  manager;  Thomas  M.  Reay, 
served  six  months  with  the  his  second  novel,  “The  Making  executive  editor;  Jack  Winning, 

Aiiny  and  returned  to  the  Jour-  of  a  Hero,”  published  by  Touch-  managing  editor;  Ted  Findlay, 

nal  in  classified  sales.  stone  Publications.  assistant  managing  editor;  and 


Lanciani 


Chicago  Stin-Times  and  Chicago  will  coordinate  the  revenue-pro- 

ducing  circulation  and  advertis- 
*  ^  ing  departments.  Lundgren  for- 

*PE,  a  copy  editor  assistant  general  Richard  G.  Lundgren 

Id  Plain  Dealer-  "»anager  and  director  of  adver- 

irked  at  the  PD  Rising.  Gordon  Wolfley,  public  service- 

’  to  allege  to  Lundgren  will  be  research  director, 

on  the  copy  desk  charge  of  all  phases  of  op-  Ronald  L.  Lindsay,  classified 
eration  of  the  Rockford  News-  ad  manager,  was  named  assist- 
„  *  papers  in  his  absence.  ant  to  the  new  advertising  direc- 

Klusmeier,  assistant  secretary  tor,  McComb. 

Lamson  B.  Smith,  a  former  of  Rockford  Newspapers,  for-  Reid  Christensen,  who  has 
New  York  World-Telegram  copy  merly  serv'ed  as  general  man-  been  assisting  Lindsay,  was  pro¬ 
reader  and  editor  of  the  weekly  ager.  In  his  new  capacity  he  will  moted  to  classified  ad  manager. 

■is  assist  the  publisher  in  special  Dolores  Myhre,  a  retail  ad  sales 
assignments  and  report  directly  representative,  is  the  new  as- 
L_  _r.  sistant  classified  ad  manager. 

James  A.  McComb  Jr.,  who  *  *  * 

has  been  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  was  named  advertising  di-  Bill  Harrison  has  joined  the 
rector.  McComb  will  direct  re-  T'lorence  (Ala.)  Times-Tri-Cities 
I,  national  and  classified  ad  L>ai7j/  as  advertising  manager, 
departments  and  report  to  Lund-  ♦  ♦  * 

Harold  Kitching,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Grants  Pass 
(Ore.)  Daily  Courier,  is  now 
city  editor  of  the  Eureka 
(Calif.)  Times-Standard.  Norm 
j  X  T  1  Unis,  former  sports  editor  of 
ildwin  County  (Ala.)  Times  Hoover  announced  that  Lund-  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
succeed  Mrs.  Kenneth  gren,  Klusmeier,  Erickson  and  News— now  news  editor  of 

JOPEr.  ^  ^  six  other  executives  will  form  a  Times-Standard.  Richard 

new  operating  group.  Others  are  Harris,  recently  returned  from 
Wayne  Greehaw,  Montgom-  Frank  C.  Christianson,  con-  Vietnam  tour  with  82nd  Air- 

Mack  R.  Hall,  pr^uc-  borne,  now  Times-Standard  re- 


PARK  ^ 
ROW 
NEWS 
SERVICE 


Edward  C.  Slingland  — 
named  advertising  director  and 
Lawrence  R.  Parmeland  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  at  the 
Paterson  (NJ.)  News.  James 
E.  Stephens — retired  as  CAM 
after  45  years  with  the  com¬ 
pany. 


news  features 
with  your 
LOCAL  angle 


Marguerite  Alexander,  re¬ 
porter  and  church  news  editor 
of  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Times, 
150  ImOwiy,  New  Yerk,  N.Y.1003B  retired.  She  began  working  for 

the  Times  almost  30  years  ago. 
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in  the  n 

Christopher  L.  Kincade — 
appointed  assistant  chief  of  AP 
bureau  at  Dallas,  succeeding 
Ken  Siner,  named  chief  of 
bureau  at  Oklahoma  City.  Kin- 
cade,  a  graduate  of  Y ale,  worked 
for  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Detroit  News  before 
joining  the  AP  in  1966. 

*  *  * 

W.  W.  Frye,  former  Okla¬ 
homa  publisher — now  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Tri-County 
Publications,  Belle,  Mo.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  five  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers. 

*  *  * 

Gabe  Pelley,  former  editor  of 
the  Nomad,  literary  magazine 
of  Western  (N.C.)  Carolina 
University  —  named  managing 
editor  of  the  McDowell  News 
at  Marion,  N.C.  Rosamond  L. 
Braley  resigned  as  managing 
editor  of  the  McDowell  News  to 
teach  English  and  Journalism  in 
McDowell  Senior  High  School. 

>i>  *  * 

Lewis  W.  Green  resigned  as 
reporter  and  roving  feature 
writer  of  the  Asheville  (N.C.) 
Citizen  to  become  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Native  Stone, 
Asheville  weekly. 

*  *  • 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Ellis,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  for  the 
past  year — appointed  publisher, 
Rockville  (Conn.)  Journal-In¬ 
quirer,  afternoon  daily,  succeed¬ 
ing  George  Laing,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Richard  P.  Williams,  foi-mer- 
ly  with  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  and  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 

to  WTNH-TV,  New  Hav¬ 
en,  Conn.,  as  news  directoi’. 


MURRAY  PARSER  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  suburban  news  editor 
to  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register.  He 
joined  the  staff  in  1957  from  the 
New  York  Journal  American.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  City  College  of 
New  York. 
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KEITH  D.  KEMPER,  business  and 
advertising  manager,  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  (Nebr.)  Daily  Times-Herald 
in  the  Seaton  group  to  succeed 
his  late  father.  Onetime  carrier 
for  the  Times-Herald,  Keith  Kem¬ 
per  becomes  the  principal  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  publishing  company. 


C.  K.  Peterson  is  new  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lebanon  (Ore.) 
Express,  succeeding  Floyd  Gey- 
man  n,  who  is  retiring.  Patter¬ 
son  has  had  more  than  six  years 
experience  in  advertising  and 
nine  years  in  media  manage¬ 
ment. 

*  «  * 

Leslie  Shaw,  editor  of  the 
Lakeview  (Ore.)  Examiner,  has 
been  awarded  the  Oregon  His¬ 
torical  Society’s  Henry  Clinton 
Collins  award  for  the  collection 
and  preservation  of  local  his¬ 
tory. 

*  *  ♦ 

Harry  Herbert,  for  the  last 
three  years  a  display  ad  sales¬ 
man  with  the  Roseburg  (Ore.) 
News-Review,  has  been  named 
classified  ad  manager. 

«  *  * 

David  E.  Conca — from  nation¬ 
al  advertising  manager  to  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  ad  staff  for  21  years  and 
will  continue  to  oversee  national 
advertising  sales. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  C.  Momsen — promoted 
to  assistant  advertising  director 
of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press.  He 
continues  to  head  the  retail  ad 
department.  Robert  K.  Hunt — 
now  retail  service  manager. 
Gordon  Fay — retail  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

s|e  ♦  ♦ 

Murlin  Spencer,  editor  and 
associate  publisher  of  the  Port 
Angeles  (Wash.)  Evening 
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News,  has  been  named  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Daily  Times.  Spencer,  former 
AP  bureau  chief  in  Seattle, 
went  to  Port  Angeles  in  April 
1971  from  Fairbanks,  where  he 
was  executive  editor  of  the 
Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  P.  Sherwood,  formerly 

an  ad  salesman  for  Redbook, 

has  joined  Family  Weekly's 
sales  staff  in  New  York, 

♦  *  * 

Ben  Martin,  a  feature  writer 
and  editor  for  the  Neiv  York 
Herald  Tribune  from  1953  to 
1965  and  most  recently  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Pilot,  a  publication 
of  the  National  Maritime  Union 
— now  assistant  to  the  president 
for  public  affairs  of  the  New 
York  City- Rand  Institute,  which 
conducts  research  into  urban 
problems. 

«  «  * 

Gordon  (Pete)  Tompkins,  a 
former  Texas  newspaperman, 
has  been  named  executive  vice- 
president  of  William  Kostka 
and  Associates,  Denver  public 
relations  and  advertising  firm. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Donna  Lynne  Wu,  1970  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  school  of  journalism  and  for 
the  last  year  a  research  assist¬ 
ant  at  Oregon  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute,  Klamath  Falls,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News. 

*  *  * 

Faye  Castloo  Pool,  formerly 
feature  writer  for  the  Longview 
(Texas)  News,  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  the  Gilmer  (Tex¬ 
as)  Mirror. 

it  if  ie 

Esther  Clark,  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette  repoi’ter — the  Marine  Corps 
League’s  Dicky  Chapell  Award 
for  her  contribution  to  the  mor¬ 
ale,  welfare,  and  well-being  of 
the  Marines.  Miss  Clark  is  a 
member  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Combat  Correspondents  Associ¬ 
ation. 


Delta  is  an 
air  line  run  by 
professionals. 
Like Joan 
Berryman, 
Passenger 
Service 
Supervisor 
in  charge  of  11 
stewardesses 
on  Delta’s  747. 
She  can  quote 
chapter  and 
verse  on  747 
service.  She 
helped  write 
the  book. 

Next  trip,  let 
Joan  welcome 
you  aboard. 


Delta  is  ready 
y^nyou  are! 
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LBJ  memoirs  edited 
for  12-part  serial 


Syndication  lights  to  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson’s  memoirs  have  been 
acquired  by  the  A’cir  York  Times 
fi  om  the  foi  mer  President’s  pub¬ 
lishers,  Holt,  Rinehardt  &  Win¬ 
ston,  Inc.,  it  was  announced  by 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  the 
Times. 

Sulzberger  also  said  that  ex- 
cerjits  from  the  memoirs  will 
appear  in  the  Times  beginning 
on  Sunday,  October  17. 

The  Johnson  hook,  entitled 
“The  V’antage  Point,”  will  also 
he  offered  in  serialized  form  to 
other  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 


and  Canada  and  to  jiublications 
abroad  through  Special  Fea¬ 
tures,  the  syndicate  division  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

The  Johnson  memoirs,  being 
edited  for  release  as  a  12-part 
serialization,  will  be  offered  for 
publication  beginning  Sunday, 
October  17 — two  weeks  before 
the  book  goes  on  sale,  according 
to  John  Osenenko,  manager  of 
Special  Features.  At  least  30 
photogiajihs,  most  of  them  never 
before  jiublished,  will  he  dis- 
tiibuted  with  the  text. 

The  memoirs  have  been  de- 
sciihed  by  Johnson  as  a  hcH)k 


leflecting  his  peisonal  views  of 
his  administration,  rather  than 
a  definitive  historical  document 
of  his  moie  than  five  years  in 
the  White  House.  The  book  jne- 
sents  the  foimer  President’s 
version  of  events  leading  uji 
to  America’s  entanglement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Those  parts  of 
the  memoirs  dealing  with  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  according 
to  Johnson,  have  in  no  way  been 
altered  or  rewritten  since  pub¬ 
lication  by  the  New  York  Times 
and  other  newspapers  of  jiarts 
of  the  secret  Pentagon  study 
covering  the  same  period. 

• 

Retail  coordinator 

David  W.  Marriott  has  been 
assigned  as  retail  chain  store 
advertising  coordinator  by 
Ward-Griffith  Co.  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  representatives. 


Arch  Parsons 


Warren’S  great  new 
1826  Electrostatic 
Proofing  System  makes 
newspaper  headlines... 


...  maybe  your  newspaper's.  The  Boston  Globe  uses  its  Warren  1 82 6  Proofing  System  to 
influence  steady  advertisers  by  improving  customer  service  through  extra  convenience 
and  significant  time-saving.  For  a  first-hand  look  at  the  way  it's  done,  and  to  save  a 
bundle  for  your  paper  i  n  the  process  —  drop  a  I  ineon  your  letterhead  to:  Gerald  B.  Ander¬ 
son— Sales  Manager,  S.D.  Warren  Company,  18  Oliver  Street,  Boston, 

Massachusetts  02110. 


WARREN 


Vo\.0^o 


ocopy^ 


Co.' 


cooi<imatoi.  by  ParsoHs  to  dircct 

^o.  newspaper  ad- 

representatives.  career  program 

Arch  Parsons,  a  newsman  and 
public  affairs  specialist,  has  been 
'  appointed  associate  director  of 
the  Washington  Journalism  Cen¬ 
ter. 

Julius  Duscha,  director  of  the 
Center,  said  Parsons’  main  re¬ 
sponsibility  will  he  to  direct  the 
Center’s  program  of  fellowshijis 
and  interships  for  young  Ne- 
groes  who  seek  to  begin  careers 
in  journalism.  The  program  is 
financed  under  a  $295,000  grant 
••  from  the  Ford  Foundation  that 

was  awarded  in  19(58.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Journalism  Center  is  an 
independent,  non-profit  institu¬ 
tion  established  in  1965. 

Before  joining  the  Center, 
Parsons,  46,  was  executive  editor 
of  \atiotial  Journal,  a  Washing¬ 
ton-based  weekly  publication 
that  analyzes  policy  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  federal  government, 
□fing  System  to  Prior  to  1969  he  was  assistant 

a  rnnvpnipnrp  ^''••«‘^tor  and  later  acting  direc- 
a  convenience  ^^e  Office  of  Public  In- 

and  to  save  a  formation  in  the  Department  of 
rv.-.l.lD  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

erald  B.  Ander-  ^ 

consultant  to  the  VISTA  pro¬ 
gram. 

Parsons  had  been  assistant  to 
-  the  foreign  editor  of  the  Los 

Arifieles  Times;  a  staff  reporter 
for  The  Washington  Post;  Mid- 
.  die  East  correspondent  and 

B  B  B  B^  United  Nations  bureau  chief  for 
the  Ncm’  York  Herald  Tribune, 
B  and  a  reporter  for  the  New  Yark 

Age,  then  a  weekly  newspaper 
^  _  in  New  York  City. 

_ — —  He  is  a  1947  journalism 

■  graduate  of  the  University  of 

^  Michigan  and  was  Neiman  Fel- 
^  "  low  at  Harvard  University  in 

19.54-1955. 

The  Washington  Journalism 
;  Center  program  seeks  out  young 
black  men  and  women  who  aie 
'  college  graduates  in  such  fields 
as  political  science,  histoiy,  eco¬ 
nomics,  sociology  and  English, 
and  who  have  indicated  an  inter¬ 
est  in  a  career  in  journalism. 
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A  lot  of  production  managers  are.  They're  waiting  for 
their  cranky  old  electro-mechanical  keyboards  to  fall 
apart  before  they  invest  in  new  systems. 

They're  sacrificing  production  and  losing  money  on 
repairs. 

AKI  keyboards  are  different  from  other  keyboards. 
About  as  different  as  a  mule  and  a  tractor,  (or  a  DC-3 
and  a  747).  Our  difference  is  in  our  modular,  solid 
state  design  and  the  way  we  make  things  easier  for 
the  operator.  The  only  electro-mechanical  unit  is  the 
tape  punch  itself,  and  it's  good  for  about  90  million 
punches  before  you  have  to  replace  a  spring. 

Another  nice  difference  is  that  you  can  buy  our  ma¬ 
chines  for  about  25  percent  less  than  our  competitor's. 
You  won't  have  to  keep  feeding  us  with  repair  bills 
either. 

Perhaps  that's  why  we  now  sell  more  keyboards  than 
anyone  else  in  the  business. 

Find  out  who's  using  AKI  systems  in  your  area  by  call¬ 
ing  us  collect  at  (206)  747-6960  or  writing  us: 
Automix  Keyboards,  Inc.,  13256  Northrop  Way,  ^ 
Bellevue,  Washington  98005. 


- ^ 

1909  guide  for  reporters  stUl  fresh 


'  When  Austin  P.  Cristy  scraped  to- 

Ipether  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  started 
the  Worcester  Telegram  in  1886,  nobody 
fig-ured  the  paper  would  last  very  long. 

After  all,  Worcester,  Mass,  already  had 
two  well  established  dailies — the  Spy  and 
the  Evening  Gazette. 

But  only  five  years  later,  when  a  fourth 
competitor,  the  Worcester  Evening  Post, 
was  also  on  the  streets,  Cristy  claimed  he 
was  outselling  all  the  rest  of  them  put 
together. 

When  he  retired  in  1919,  he  converted 
his  original  $300  investment  in  the  Tele¬ 
gram  into  $1  million — cash. 

How  did  he  do  it? 

As  A1  Southwick  put  it  in  his  historj’^ 
of  Worcester  newspapers,  “Into  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Centurj'”,  the  competition  just 
couldn’t  satisfy  a  public  “that  had  tasted 
Cristy’s  brand  of  red  meat  news.” 

Cristy,  who  launched  the  Telegram  with 
no  background  in  newspaper  work  (he 
was  an  assistant  clerk  of  court),  demon¬ 
strated  an  uncanny  instinct  for  digging 
up  news  that  people  wanted  to  read. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to 
build  a  network  of  news  correspondents 
I  all  over  Central  Massachusetts,  the  fore- 
j  runner  of  a  State  New's  network  that  still 
functions  today. 

I  And  one  of  the  next  things  he  did  was 
!  to  inform  those  reporters  what  he  wanted 
I  them  to  look  for. 

Here  are  some  Cristyisms  lifted  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  his  guide  book  dated  1909: 

*  ♦  * 

Industry'  is  a  Telegram  reporter’s  first 
requirement.  News  never  steps  up  to  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  street.  Hustle  and  ask  ques¬ 
tions.  Don’t  get  involved  in  discussions  or 
arguments,  but  ask  questions  and  draw 
facts  out  of  others.  Make  as  many 
friends  as  possible,  but  let  no  one  get  a 
string  on  you. 

*  *  * 

The  body  of  a  person  drowned  should 
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not  be  calle<l  a  floater.  No  dead  body 
should  be  called  a  stiff. 

♦  * 

No  teacher  of  dancing,  ventriloquist, 
gjmnast,  trickster  or  bootblack  is  called 
a  “professor”  in  the  Telegram.  Use  the 
title  w'here  it  belongs,  with  names  of  per¬ 
sons  holding  appointments  in  institutions 
of  learning. 

*  *  * 

Cut  out  “colored”,  “American”,  “Irish”, 
“English”,  “Swede”,  “French”,  “Jew”,  or 
any  term  indicating  race  or  religion  when 
used  to  describe  an  individual.  Omit  booze, 
cop,  swipe,  swat,  tough  mug,  bat  in  the 
eye,  jab  in  the  jaw,  punch  in  the  slats,  got 
wise,  and  similar  expressions,  other  than 
in  quotations. 

4c  * 

Hit  the  nail  on  the  head  at  the  first 
blow.  Loss  of  life  or  limb,  serious  injury 
to  the  person,  arouse  most  interest  among 
all  the  details  of  an  accident  or  crime,  and 
should  be  brought  to  the  front. 

Don’t  allow  yourself  to  become  afflicted 
with  reportorial  spavin.  The  minute  you 
cease  to  be  nimble,  that  minute  marks  the 
end  of  your  usefullness  as  a  newspaper 
reporter.  Dig  up  new  facts.  Don’t  write 
dreams.  If  there  is  no  news,  do  not  try 
to  manufacture  any;  but  let  no  live  item 
flit  by  you. 

Mecca  is  a  town  in  Arabia.  They  don’t 
have  Meccas  around  Worcester  much. 
There  are  no  political  or  religious  circles 
any  more  than  there  are  political  or  re¬ 
ligious  oblongs.  Avoid  the  phrase. 

♦  *  * 

Avoid  careless  and  thoughtless  expres¬ 
sion.  For  example:  “A  valuable  horse” — 
Every  horse  has  value,  even  a  dead  one. 
Build  a  new'  house — People  don’t  build 
old  ones.  True  facts — No  fact  should  be 
untrue.  Social  dance — If  a  dance  becomes 
other  than  social  it  usually  ends  in  a 
fight,  then  there’s  a  story. 

The  Telegram  w'ill  not  countenance  fak¬ 


ing  from  anyone,  nor  will  it  countenance 
from  anyone  any  attempt  to  conceal  stale 
new's  under  a  statement  that  it  just  hap¬ 
pened,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  hap¬ 
pened  a  day  or  more  before. 

Anyone  w'ho  falsifies  dates  or  facts  or 
tries  a  fake  or  bunco  game  of  any  sort 
W'ill  be  discharged  immediately. 

4c  ♦  4e 

A  reporter’s  responsibility  for  his  copy 
does  not  end  when  he  gives  it  to  a  motor- 
man  or  messenger.  He  is  responsible  until 
the  copy  reaches  the  office. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  unusual  counts  in  getting  new'S.  Al¬ 
ways  be  on  the  lookout  for  unusual  hap¬ 
penings,  especially  in  matters  that  usually 
are  commonplace.  For  instance,  the  or¬ 
dinary  funeral  is  not  much  news  value, 
but  if  the  corpse  begins  to  chat  with  the 
mourners,  or  if  the  minister  drops  dead, 
or  if  a  mad  dog  rushes  in  and  bites  the 
baby,  the  story  of  what  takes  place  beats 
the  routine  funeral  report  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority.  If  at  a  Sunday  School  picnic,  some 
good  deacon  sits  in  a  yellow  jacket’s  nest, 
remember  in  telling  the  story  that  such 
an  episode,  reported  accurately,  adds  life 
and  zest  to  what  w'ould  be  all  too  prosy. 
If  no  such  thing  happens,  don’t  try  to 
make  it  happen.  But  if  it  does  happen  you 
are  not  a  qualified  gem  if  you  don’t  know 
about  it  and  don’t  tell  about  it. 

*  *  * 

If  the  wires  are  down  and  snow  blocks 
trains,  get  snow'  shoes.  The  capable  re¬ 
porter  gets  in  his  stoi'y  somehow',  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  stands  in  the  w'ay. 

4c  4c  4c 

Don’t  try  to  “get  even”  with  anyone 
through  the  columns  of  the  Telegram. 
Don’t  try  to  roast  a  railway  every  time  a 
passenger  misses  a  car.  Don’t  try  to  roast 
the  street  department  or  the  household¬ 
ers  every  time  there’s  mud  on  the  cross¬ 
ings  or  ice  on  the  sidewalks.  Don’t  imagine 
it  is  your  mission  to  reform  the  universe. 
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70s:  PAYOFF  YEARS  FROM  SPACE 

NEO*Space:  New  Weather  Insurance  Policy 


TYPICAL  GROWTH  OF  WEATHER  DATA 


Since  the  davi/n  of  recorded 
history,  man  has  been  striving 
to  cope  with  the  unpredictable 
and  often  devastating  effects 
of  weather. 

In  Biblical  times,  Noah  had 
only  an  ark  to  contend  with  a 
40-day  flood.  In  the  centuries 
since  then,  man  has  learned 
that,  while  he  can’t  prevent 
bad  weather,  he  can  predict  it 
with  varying  degrees  of  ac¬ 
curacy;  and,  through  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  meteorology,  he  has 
studied  it  intensely  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  forces  that  shape  our 
climate. 

Although  Noah  is  the  earli¬ 
est  recorded  survivor  of  deadly 
weather,  history  tells  us  that 
man  has  been  researching 
weather  since  the  16th  Century 
when  Leonardo  da  Vinci  con¬ 
structed  an  improved  wind 
vane,  and  the  17th  Century 
when  Torricelli  invented  the 
barometer.  There  followed  cen¬ 
turies  of  slow  meteorological 
research  .  .  .  from  the  low- 
level  balloon  based  pressure 
measurements  of  Jacques 
Charles  in  1783,  and  John 
Jeffries’  1785  measurements  of 
atmospheric  temperature,  hu¬ 
midity  and  barometric  pressure, 
through  the  late  19th  Century 
balloon  measurements  of  the 
atmosphere  up  to  60,000  feet. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  mid-1940’s 
that  rockets  were  used  to  carry 
meteorological  instruments  to 
altitudes  of  around  80,000  feet. 
And,  it  wasn’t  until  1959  when 
Explorer  7  carried  an  elemen¬ 
tary  television  system  to  scan 
the  Earth’s  cloud  cover,  that 
NEO-Space  began  paying  divi¬ 
dends  in  weather  science. 

Since  then,  our  investment  in 
space  has  rapidly  paid  off 
handsomely  in  developing  vast 
new  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  meteorology.  Today, 
weather  satellites  whirl  daily 
around  the  earth  in  NEO-Space 
sending  back  real-time  data 
reports  of  global  weather  pat¬ 
terns.  These  satellites  repre¬ 
sent  the  only  feasible  and  eco¬ 
nomic  approach  to  observe 
global  weather.  One  scientist 
says,  "if  one  were  to  consider 
trying  to  get  these  observations 
by  conventional  techniques,  the 
cost  would  be  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibitive  for  the  world  to  mount.” 

In  a  sense,  NEO-Space — the 
cold,  dark  vacuum  surrounding 
our  planet  from  100  to  22,000 
miles  out — is  providing  us  with 
an  insurance  policy  against 
weather  with  its  unexpected 
hurricanes  and  storms  which 
have  historically  wreaked  enor¬ 
mous  devastation  on  mankind. 

History  has  left  us  with  no 
choice  but  to  develop  this  form 
of  “insurance”  to  protect  life 
and  property  from  weather. 
For  example,  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  an  unpredicted 
storm  killed  5000  persons  in 
Texas.  In  1928,  4000  people 
lost  their  lives  in  the  West 
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Indies  due  to  an  unexpected 
storm. 

Closer  to  home,  nobody  needs 
to  remind  Gulf  Coast  residents 
of  the  devastation  of  1969’s 
Hurricane  Camille;  256  people 
died,  another  68  are  missing 
and  presumed  dead;  and  the 
damage  caused  by  the  storm 
is  estimated  at  $1.42  billion! 
The  message  of  Camille  is  this: 
Were  it  not  for  accurate  and 
early  satellite  warning  of  the 
storm’s  fury,  it  is  estimated 
that  another  50,000  Gulf  Coast 
lives  would  have  been  lost. 

Some  may  say  this  example 
is  extreme  and  doesn’t  justify 
expenditures  required  for  the 
“luxury”  of  NEO-Space-based 
weather  forecasting.  Not  sol 
Conservative  estimates  put  the 
economic  benefits  to  be  gained 
by  more  reliable,  accurate  long- 
range  forecasting  at  $2.6  billion 
annually.  Some  examples: 

— Agriculture,  where  more 
accurate  long-range  forecasting 
can  help  farmers  stem  losses 
by  avoiding  ill-timed  irrigation 
or  multiple  spring  plantings 
caused  by  excessive  rains  or 
unexpected  droughts.  Savings 
to  agriculture  could  add  up  to 
$950  million  each  year  from 
more  efficient  fruit,  vegetable 
and  even  livestock  production. 

— Construction,  where  reli¬ 
able  weather  information  can 
mean  optimum  scheduling  of 
work  forces,  and  protection  of 
materials  from  damage  by 
heavy  rains  or  freezing  tem¬ 
peratures.  Cost  savings  to  new 
construction  could  add  another 
$1  billion  in  annual  economic 
benefits. 

—  Transportation,  where 
weathermen  have  a  hand  in 
rerouting  or  rescheduling  air, 
highway  and  ocean  traffic 
around  delay-causing  storms. 
Flight  plans  can  be  modified  to 
assure  passengers  of  safer 
trips.  For  cargo  ships,  reduc¬ 
tion  in  fuel  and  manpower  costs 
of  one  percent,  by  avoiding 
storms,  could  bring  a  yearly 
savings  of  $150  million  by  1975. 

Flood  and  storm  damage  pre¬ 
vention,  aided  by  accurate  and 
longer-range  forecasts,  could 
contribute  another  $70  million  to 
$140  million  in  annual  savings. 
The  same  information  could  aid 
in  more  efficient  management 
of  electric  power  generation, 
resulting  in  an  additional  $500 
million  savings  each  year. 

The  $2.6  billion  annual  sav¬ 
ings  estimated  to  come  with 
better  weather  forecasting  is  for 
savings  to  the  United  States 
alone,  and  does  not  include 
the  international  economic — and 
good  will — benefits  that  accrue 
to  the  U.S.  weather  satellite 
program. 

These  space  benefits  have 
been  multiplying  every  year  since 
1960  when  the  first  weather 
satellite.  Tiros  I,  was  launched. 
This  satellite  sent  22,952  photos 
of  the  weather  in  its  214  month 


active  life,  and  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  nine  other  Tiros  sat¬ 
ellites.  The  first  in  a  series  of 
Nimbus  technological  meteor¬ 
ological  satellites  was  launched 
in  1964  and  transmitted  some 
27,000  photos  of  cloud  cover 
patterns  in  only  24  days.  There 
have  been  three  other  success¬ 
ful  Nimbus  satellites,  each  add¬ 
ing  considerable  quantitative 
worldwide  weather  data  to 
meteorology.  Nimbus  4,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  daily  transmits  667  mil¬ 
lion  separate  bits  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  global  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  and  carries  cameras  and 
other  instruments  capable  of 
producing  pictures  of  weather 
patterns  in  both  sunlight  and 
nighttime  portions  of  the  satel¬ 
lite’s  orbit,  a  major  break¬ 
through.  1966  saw  the  start 
of  the  operational  Environmental 
Services  Science  Administration 
satellite  system,  in  orbit  at  a 
higher  altitude  than  either  Tiros 
or  Nimbus,  and  thereby  provid¬ 
ing  full  global  coverage  on  a 
daily  basis,  but  limited  to  day¬ 
time  coverage. 

What  exactly  are  these 
weather  satellites  doing  for  us 
Earthlings?  —  First,  from  their 
vantage  point  in  space,  they  are 
measuring  qualitative  and  quan¬ 
titative  aspects  of  global  weather 
that  influence  our  environment, 
detecting  the  buildup  of  destruc¬ 
tive  storms  and  alerting  meteor¬ 
ologists  to  their  existence.  Tiros 
satellites  contributed  approx¬ 
imately  one-half  million  usable 
weather  pictures  to  help  identify 
and  track  93  typhoons  and  30 
hurricanes.  More  than  20,000 
cloud  patterns  were  analyzed, 
leading  to  the  broadcast  of  2500 
important  storm  warnings  world¬ 
wide.  Since  1966,  satellites  have 
detected  and  tracked  every  tropi¬ 
cal  storm  and  allowed  us  to  ex¬ 
tensively  revise  climatological 
statistics  on  tropical  storms. 

Weather  satellites  in  NEO- 
Space  provide  the  U.S.  Weather 
Service  with  cloud  pictures 
showing  global  weather-front 
patterns,  wind  speeds  and  direc¬ 
tion  as  well  as  data  on  the  tem¬ 


perature  of  the  air  and  the  earth’s 
surface.  The  information  is  trans¬ 
mitted  in  various  forms — weather 
maps,  written  forecasts  and 
mathematical  data — to  some  40 
U.S.  Weather  Service  local  fore¬ 
cast  offices,  and  ultimately  to 
hundreds  of  weather  information 
users  ranging  from  television 
meteorologists  to  weatherphone 
information  centers. 

It  has  been  stated  that  weather 
can  be  predicted,  reliably,  up 
to  two  weeks  in  advance  by  1980. 
The  ability  of  satellites  to  pro¬ 
vide  comprehensive  global  ob¬ 
servations  is  one  9f  the  keys  to 
this  very  significant  advance  in 
accurate,  long-range  weather 
forecasting.  For,  without  satel¬ 
lites,  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
earth’s  atmosphere  could  be  ef¬ 
ficiently  observed  using  conven¬ 
tional  means  today.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  today  Nimbus  weather  satel¬ 
lites  make  over  5000  upper  air 
soundings  in  the  southern  hem¬ 
isphere  every  day,  as  compared 
to  70  we  used  to  receive  from 
normal  meteorological  methods. 

Currently,  the  National  Ocean¬ 
ographic  and  Atmospheric  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  beginning  a  new 
series  of  orbiting  NOAA  satel¬ 
lites  (acronym  for  the  organiza¬ 
tional  sponsor  and  homonym  for 
history’s  first  bad  weather  sur¬ 
vivor).  The  goal  in  the  NOAA 
series  is  to  provide  more  fre¬ 
quent  coverage,  and  more  de¬ 
tailed  coverage  globally,  es¬ 
pecially  over  the  oceans  where 
much  of  our  weather  is  formed. 

Thus,  we  are  continuing  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  potential  of  NEO-Space 
to  help  us  understand  weather. 
It  is  realistic  to  think  that  man 
will  one  day  have  an  accurate, 
reliable  long-range  weather  fore¬ 
casting  ability,  two  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance.  And  with  improved  under¬ 
standing  may  come  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  modifying,  or  controlling 
the  weather.  NEO-Space,  the 
new  weather  insurance  policy,  is 
providing  a  blanket  of  protection 
from  the  surprises  of  weather. 
Space  Division,  General  Electric 
Company,  Valley  Forge,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 
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Food  chains  helped 
with  color  sections 


Small  ff>od  chains  are  getting 
into  full-coloi-  newspaper  inseits 
on  an  accelerated  basis,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  special  themes  aiea  oi- 
to  piomote  certain  products. 

A  Chicago  printing  firm, 
Product  Emphasis  Corp.,  has 
sold  its  service  to  some  40-50 
chains  and  Ben  Schoenstadt, 
president,  said  business  has 
grown  satisfactorily  during  the 
four  years  he  has  been  engaged 
in  this  type  of  printing. 

Schoendastadt  explained  that 
big  food  chains  have  had  the 
advantage  because  rates  were 
lower  for  big  luns  of  an  insert 
or  flyei’. 

With  Product  Emj)hasis  offei'- 
ing  ready-made  designs,  small 
chains  have  been  able  to  team 
with  small  retailers  for  a  big 
press  run  of  three  of  five  mil¬ 
lion  copies. 

Such  cooperative  jness  runs 
have  been  successfully  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  Tojjco  Associates, 
a  controlled  label  association. 
Topco  owns  20  chains  and  has 
used  the  .^eivice  four  times. 

Product  Emphasis  offers  vari- 


^Boston  • 


Then  you’ll  need 
WORCESTER 
Here’s  Why! 

Boston — ^Worcester 
is  one  market 
sharing  finance, 
transportation, 
warehousing  and 
distribution. 

But,  Boston  and 
Worcester  are 
separate  newspaper 
markets. 

Buy  accordingly. 
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ous  full-color  background  de¬ 
signs  for  Topco’s  consideration. 
A  committee  of  the  chain’s 
owners  reviews  the  designs  and 
chooses  what  it  thinks  will  wor  k 
.satisfactorily  for  all  Topco 
stores. 

When  a  chain  decides  to  use 
the  service  after  receiving  sam¬ 
ples  of  background  to  be  used 
it  designs  a  black  and  white 
print-over  or  black  plate.  This 
plate  carries  the  chain’s  indi¬ 
vidual  identification  and  the 
items  it  desires  to  feature. 

The  color  backgrounds  contain 
no  adver  tising.  The  color  por-tion 
sets  themes  like  summer  sand¬ 
wich  specials  or'  a  fr'ozen  food 
“fiesta.”  After  Product  Empha¬ 
sis  receives  the  black  plates  a 
press  run  is  scheduled  which 
will  include  the  color  back¬ 
ground  and  specified  numbers  of 
black  and  white  print-over's  fr'om 
the  various  chains. 

In  one  of  these  promotions  11 
Topco  members  participated  in 
a  single  cooperative  run. 

Hillman’s  Inc.,  of  Chicago  has 
used  the  service  in  three  co¬ 
operative  runs,  inserting  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  10  com¬ 
munity  newspapers.  The  .store 
r'eported  good  production  qual¬ 
ity. 

Various  chains 

Pr'oduct  Emphasis  has  wor'ked 
with  chains  in  Detroit;  Lake¬ 
land,  Fla.,  and  Minnesota.  Safe¬ 
way  Stores  and  A&P  divisions 
have  also  gone  into  the  full-color- 
feature. 

Schoenstadt  said  the  food  fir  m 
can  save  money  by  selecting  a 
PEC  design,  or  it  can  have  one 
cu.stom  made. 

The  inser'ts  produced  ar'e  used 
for'  home  mailings  as  well  as  for 
newspaper  suirplement.s.  These 
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Free  papers 
ask  special 
postal  rate 

In  testimony  before  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  hear'ings  in 
Washington,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Publish¬ 
ers  requested  special  postal  rate 
consideration  for  community 
shopping  guides  and  free  news¬ 
papers. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  had 
infor  med  mail  user  or  ganizations 
that  it  will  raise  3rd  class  bulk 
rates  from  4.2  cents  to  5  cents 
per  piece,  effective  September 
15.  This  has  been  rescinded  by 
the  wage-price  freeze. 

NAAP,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  has  a  membership  of 
275  publishers.  It  based  its  re¬ 
quest  for  special  r  ate  considera¬ 
tion  on  the  minimum  handling 
requirements  involved  in  local 
delivery,  and  a  realistic  and 
equitable  assessment  of  actual 
costs  to  the  Postal  Service. 
Shopping  guides  are  mailed  at 
3rd  class  bulk  rates  and  free 
newspapers  at  3rd  class  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  rates. 

Robert  S.  Graham,  the  Shop¬ 
ping  News,  Platteville,  Wis., 
chairman  of  NAAP’s  Postal 
Committee,  and  Victor  R.  Jose, 
the  Graphic,  Richmond,  Ind., 
NAAP  past  president,  appeared 
befor  e  the  commission  on  August 
10  to  present  the  association’s 
case. 

The  major  point  was  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  consideration  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  r'ate  for  community  ser  vice 
publications.  An  alternative  to 
this  proposed  rate  would  be  the 
r  ating  of  3rd  class  bulk  mater  ial 
on  a  zoned  basis. 

• 

Freed  in  libel  case 

F  rank  Parchman,  editor  of 
the  Monmouth  (Ore.)  Polk 
County  Sun,  was  found  inno¬ 
cent  of  criminal  libel  in  the 
Polk  County  circuit  court.  Judge 
Roland  K.  Rodman  said  the  evi¬ 
dence  failed  to  support  the 
state’s  contention  that  Parch¬ 
man  displayed  malice  and  reck¬ 
less  disregard  for  the  truth  in 
a  news  stor-y  relating  to  the 
county  dog  control  center-. 

e 

Epilepsy  story  prize 

The  Epilepsy  Foundation  of 
Amer-ica  is  offering  a  $500  cash 
awar'd  for-  the  best  ar  ticle,  ser  ies 
or  r-adio/tv  script  appearing  in 
1971.  The  ar  ticles  must  be  longer 
than  1,000  words.  Entries  may 
be  sent  to  the  foundation  office 
at  733  15th  Street  NW,  Wash- 
_  ington,  D.C.  20005. 
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are  different  than  chains’  regu¬ 
lar  weekly  circulars,  which  have 
a  different  format  and  use  black 
and  white  or  spot  color. 

Schoenstadt  said  a  printing 
of  one  million  costs  $20  to  $25 
per  thousand  for  about  250,000 
inserts.  Pr  oduct  Emphasis  bears 
the  development  costs  which  gen- 
erally  run  about  $5,000.  This 
pr-epar-ator-y  wor-k  includes  pho¬ 
tos,  separations,  layouts,  type 
and  mechanicals. 

Schoenstadt  said  plans  are 
under  way  for  Product  Emphasis 
to  buy  inser'ts  for-  cooperative 
advertising  and  the  corporation 
will  sell  the  space. 

• 

Urban  affairs  study 
fellowsbips  offered 

A  deadline  of  August  30  has 
been  set  for  submitting  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  Urban  Journalism 
Fellowship  program  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Center  for  Policy  Study. 
Ten  Fellow's  will  be  selected 
for  a  six-month  study  program 
for  journalists  who  cover  the 
field  of  urban  affairs. 

Fellow’ships  are  open  to  men 
and  w'omen  applicants  betw'een 
23  and  35  who  are  employed 
full-time  in  media  positions  and 
can  obtain  a  leave  of  absence 
from  their  employers  during  the 
study  period  from  Januar-y 
through  June  of  1972.  Tuition 
is  paid  for  each  Fellow'  and  a 
stipend  of  $200  a  w'eek  is  pro¬ 
vided. 

Fellow's  w'ill  be  selected  by 
October  15.  Additional  informa¬ 
tion  and  forms  may  be  obtained 
by  w'r-iting  to  the  pr  ogr  am’s  co¬ 
ordinator-,  Paul  Gapp,  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  5801  South 
Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60637. 

Grants  of  $330,000  from  the 
John  and  Mary  R.  Markle 
Foundation  and  $100,000  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  have  been 
made  to  the  University  to  sup- 
por-t  the  annual  six-month  Fel¬ 
low-ship  pr-ogr-am  for-  a  thr-ee- 
year  per  iod. 
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One  of  a  series  of  messages  to  members  of  the  Press 


“By 1975,  we’ll  have 
to  spend  ®45  million 
just  to  operate 
pollution 

control  equipmentr 


Stewart  S.  Cort,  Chairman,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
in  an  interview  on  industry  problems  with  a  Forbes  writer 


Q.  “The  price  of  all  this  clean  air 
around  here  must  be  enormous.” 
A.  “Well,  let  me  give  you  an  arith¬ 
metic  exercise. 

“In  the  last  20  years,  we’ve  spent 
$200  million  on  pollution  abate¬ 
ment  facilities. 

“In  our  industry  you  get  nothing 
back  on  this  investment.  All  you  get 
is  the  expense  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  equipment.  And 


that  amounts  to  about  10%  a  year 
of  total  capital  outlay  for  those 
facilities. 

“So  right  now  we  have  a  charge 
of  $20  million  a  year  that  is  just  a 
negative.  It  doesn’t  contribute  to 
product  quality.  It  doesn’t  con¬ 
tribute  to  productivity. 

“In  the  next  5  years,  we’ll  have 
to  spend  an  estimated  additional 
$250  million  on  pollution  control. 
So  by  1975,  it  will  cost  us  approx¬ 
imately  $45  million  just  to  operate 
this  equipment. 


“So  we  are  pushing  and  trying 
to  get  some  sort  of  aid  from  the 
administration  in  the  form  of  tax 
rebates,  or  some  depreciation  treat¬ 
ment  to  help  us  out  with  this.  But 
so  far  the  administration  stand  has 
been  that  no  help  will  be  forth¬ 
coming.” 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  Bethlehem,  PA  18016 

BETHLEHEM 
STEEL 


ST -EL 


Ad  salesmen’s  roundtable 

(No.  16  in  a  series) 

How  does  your  newspaper  help  rtiami- 
facturers  sell  their  merchandise  to  retail¬ 
ers? — Omer  J.  Shively  Jr.,  creative  services 
director,  No?'/o/A:  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  2imd 
Ledger-Star. 

You  can’t  get  advertising  co-op  funds  until  the  re¬ 
tailer  buys  the  merchandise. 

With  that  truism  in  mind,  the  Norfolk,  Virginia  news¬ 
papers  recently  began  helping  sell  merchandise  to  retail¬ 
ers  in  their  market. 

An  example  of  this  long-range  selling  w'as  accomplished 
by  Dale  Bowen,  co-op  manager  for  The  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star. 

Bowen  learned  from  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  that 
Arrow  Shirts  has  a  substantial  co-op  allotment  for  re¬ 
tailers  who  bought  a  specific  offering  of  fall  merchandise. 

He  contacted  the  local  Arrow  representative,  Phillip 
Molinari,  and  offered  his  assistance  in  building  a  sales 
presentation  for  specific  retailers. 

Bowen  wrote  a  detailed  media  plan  based  on  co-op 
funds  that  would  accompany  the  merchandise  buy.  He 
had  the  newspapers’  Creative  Services  Department  pre¬ 
pare  a  complete  series  of  ads  in  -sizes  to  fit  the  budget. 

He  made  the  presentation  to  the  Arrow  rep  and  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  the  newspaper  schedule  was  the  best  way 
to  utilize  the  co-op  money.  Then  Bowen  invited  James 
Curnutt,  President  of  Shulman’s  Men’s  Stores,  to  the 
newspapers’  advertising  presentation  room.  Molinari  dis¬ 
played  the  Arrow  Shirts  and  explained  the  merchandise 
buy. 

Then  he  and  Bowmen  presented  the  total  advertising 
schedule  and  layouts  as  they  would  run  if  the  merchan¬ 
dise  was  bought. 

Shulman’s  bought  the  Arrow  Shirts  and  the  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  exactly  as  presented, 

Molinari  is  convinced  that  the  total  presentation  .  .  . 
merchandise  and  promotion  ...  is  the  best  way  to  sell 
Arrow  Shirts  to  retailers.  He  and  Bowen  are  adapting 
the  presentation  for  use  with  other  retailers  in  the  Nor¬ 
folk  market  who  are  potential  buyers  of  Arrow  shirts  and 
newspaper  space. 

Molinari  will  also  use  the  presentation  and  approach 
in  other  markets  in  his  territory. 

“This  is  the  first  time  a  newspaper  has  actually  sought 
me  out  and  offered  assistance  in  building  a  sales  presenta¬ 
tion,”  Molinari  said.  “It  helped  me  build  a  completely  pro¬ 
fessional  merchandising/promotion  campaign  for  the  re¬ 
tailer.” 

Robert  Benson,  advertising  director  of  the  newspapers. 


I'LL  BUY  THAT! — James  D.  CurnuH,  left,  president  of  Shulman's, 
inspects  an  ad  from  a  campaign  prepared  by  the  creative  services 
department  of  the  Norfolk  newspapers.  On  the  right  is  Dale  Bowen, 
co-op  manager,  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star.  Ad  will  feature 
Arrow  collar  man  shirts  dating  back  to  the  early  1900s. 

said  this  kind  of  creative  selling  is  typical  of  what  news¬ 
papers  should  be  doing  to  maximize  control  of  retail  ad 
budgets. 

“Bowen  was  able  to  take  command  of  the  sales  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  the  beginning.  He  not  only  helped  get  the  co-op 
funds,  he  insured  that  the  dollars  were  spent  where  the 
retailer  could  achieve  the  best  return  on  his  investment,” 
Benson  said. 


James  Lyon  16  serve 
oil  postal  users  group 

James  S.  Lyon,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Observer  Publishing  Co., 
Washington,  Pa.,  has  been 
named  as  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association’s  alteinate 
representative  to  the  Mailers’ 
Technical  Advisory  Committee. 

Phillip  St.  Clair  Thompson, 
Stromberg  Publications,  Ellicott 
City,  Md.,  is  the  association’s 
regular  representative. 

The  Mailer’s  Technical  Ad- 
visoi'y  Committee  is  composed 
of  representatives  from  30  as¬ 
sociations  representing  a  broad 
spectrum  of  postal  interests  in 
the  business  community.  Each 
representative  and  his  alternate 
is  actively  involved  in  postal 
affaii-s  for  one  of  the  constitu¬ 


ent  firms  w’ithin  the  association 
he  represents. 

The  committee  was  created  in 
1965  to  make  available  to  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  information 
and  advice  based  upon  technical 
operating  experience  in  the  use 
of  various  mail  services. 

Lyon,  who  started  his  career 
as  a  carrier  boy  for  the  ira.s/(- 
ington  (Pa.)  Reporter,  has  been 
with  Obsei-ver  Publishing  Co. 
for  45  years.  The  company  pub¬ 
lishes  the  daily  Observer-Re¬ 
porter. 

e 

Editors  raise  dues 

Membership  dues  on  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  have  been  raised 
to  $25  a  year.  The  society,  of 
which  Neal  Bintz,  Utica  Press, 
is  president,  had  a  membership 
of  132  at  the  latest  tally. 


§urUn0lnn  Jjm  IPrraH  THE 

Burlington,  Vermont 


CoQumbian 

Vancouver,  Washington 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 
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Could  your  salesmen  sell  this  salesman  an  ad';^ 


Car  dealers  are  such  born 
salesmen,  they  sometimes  forget 
It  takes  a  want  ad  to  get  the  pros¬ 
pects  to  come  in. 

Right  now,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  is  using  Phone  Power  to 
remind  them. 

In  fact,  for  the  price  of  a  phone 
call,  the  Inquirer  got  the  local  Bell 
Company  to  come  out  and  give 
their  classified  people  experienced  help  in  telephone  sales¬ 
manship. 

It  included  pre-call  strategy,  follow-up  calling  and  every¬ 
thing  in-between.  [Like  what  do  you  say  to  the  fellow  who 
says,  “But  I’m  doing  fine  without  it."] 

More  important,  we  helped  their  people  get  on  the  phone 
and  really  sell.  Even  to  another  salesman. 

You,  too,  can  use  it  to  get  out  and  really  sell. 

Your  local  Bell  Company  Communications  Consultant 
can  arrange  a  similar  Phone  Power  program  for  your  news¬ 
paper,  so  why  not  give  him  a  calC 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and 
your  local  Bell  Company  are  always  looking  for  new  ways  to 
give  you  better  service. 

That  can  start  with  what  to  say  after  you've  said  hello. 


E&P  joins  new  service 


to  speed  mail 

Kxpoditing  delivery  of  time- 
value  j)ul)lications  such  as  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  is  the  goal  of 
a  new  oip:anization,  Red  Tap 
News  Publications  Inc.  It  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  cooperative  traffic 
bureau. 

Officers  of  the  non-|)iofit 
corporation  are:  jnesident  and 
treasurer,  Sidney  R.  Bernstein, 
president  of  Crain  Communica¬ 
tions;  vicepresident,  Richard  A. 
I.awrence,  viceiiresident  and 
treasurer,  American  Metal  Mar¬ 
ket  Comjiany;  and  secietaiy, 
William  I).  Littleford,  president 
of  Billboard  Publications  Inc. 

Heni-y  Zwirner  is  executive  di- 
r<‘ctor  and  F rank  R.  Strupeck, 
peneral  manaper.  Zwirner  was 
ciiculation  director  of  P'airchild 
Publications  for  16  yeais.  Stru¬ 
peck  was  formeily  traffic  man- 
aper-subscriber  division  of  Time 
Inc.,  where  he  had  served  for 
16  years  in  various  jiostal-traffic 
capacities.  Piior  to  that  he  was 
with  the  U.S.  Post  Office  foi¬ 
ls  years,  mainly  in  transiiorta- 
tion. 

This  cooiierative  venture  in 
which  E&P  has  a  membershij) 


delivery 

aims  to  work  with  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  in  develop- 
inp  the  best  possible  deliveries 
on  weekly  and  daily  publica¬ 
tions,  entitled  to  “pref”  or  “red 
tap’’  second  class  handlinp.  Suji- 
idementary  transportation  will 
be  used,  if  necessary,  to  effect 
on-tim<‘  deliveries. 

Red  Tap  will  bepin  operations 
Sejitember  1,  out  of  offices  es¬ 
tablished  at  740  North  Rush 
Street,  Chicapo,  Illinois  60611. 

• 

Pasrarella  named 
lo  ^  ood-Hoe  post 

Wood  Industries  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
John  A.  Pascarella  as  sales  man- 
ape  r-newsjiapers  for  the  Wood- 
Hoe  division. 

Pascarella  joined  the  Wood 
orpanization  in  June,  1970  as 
eastern  sales  manaper.  He  was 
Hoe’s  eastern  sales  manaper. 

Sandor  C.  Haydu  Jr.  fills  the 
new  post  of  sales  contract  ad- 
ministratoi-  for  Wood-Hoe.  He 
has  been  with  Wood  since  1964, 
lecently  as  an  eastern  sales  rep¬ 
resentative. 


Don’t  Mess  With  Hal  Silen 

He's  No  Toughie  Brasuhn, 

But  He’s  Tough  Anyway  .  .  . 

Hal  is  the  corporate  counsel  for  Roller  Derby.®  When 
he's  not  busy  replacing  ball  bearings  and  sections  of 
banked  track,  he  spends  his  time  writing  biting  notes  to 
people  who  don’t  use  caps  on  Roller  Derby.®  That's  cap 
R,  cap  D — as  in  Roller  Derby.®  The  reason  Hal  is  fussy — 
and  mean — is  that  Roller  Derby®  has  been  in  trademark 
since  1935.  Registered  trademark  in  fact.  And  every  time 
you  lower  case  the  skate  game  on  him,  Hal  hears  from 
Leo  and  Jerry  Seltzer,  who  run  the  sport.  They  have  shrill 
voices.  Hal  doesn’t  like  shrill  voices  almost  as  much  as 
he  doesn’t  like  the  lower  casing  of  Roller  Derby.® 

Don’t  mess  with  Hal  Silen.  He  may  not  be  Charlie 
O’Connell,  but  he’s  an  awfully  good  skate.  Give  Hal  a 
cap  R  and  a  cap  D  and  you’ll  have  the  delight  of  never 
hearing  from  him.  Ever.  Peace  in  our  time. 

SOLE  PRODUCER  LIVE  ROLLER  DERBY®  GAMES. 

Roller  Derby®*  P.O.  Box  1828  •  OaKland,  Ca.  94604 
•Roller  Derby*  is  a  registered  trademark 


TELLING  IT  TO  MACY'S — At  retirement  party  given  for  Ernest  L. 
Molloy  (left),  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Macy's, 
1.  M.  Flynn  (center),  publisher  of  the  Nevr  York  News,  reminisces 
with  Molloy  and  Donald  B.  Smiley,  chairman  of  the  board,  who 
succeeded  Molloy  as  president  and  chief  executive  officer. 


AP's  Colorado  Springs 
roiitrart  suit  dismissed 

U.S.  District  Judpe  Fred  M. 
Winner  dismissed  a  suit  broupht 
by  the  Associated  Press  apainst 
the  former  Color«f/o  Spritiffs 
Free  Press  and  its  successor,  the 
Ciilorado  Spritips  Sun. 

The  AP  claimed  contract  vio¬ 
lations  arisinp  from  the  April 
1970  .sale  of  the  Free  Press  to 
Hank  M.  Greenspun,  who  has 
published  the  paper  under  the 
Sun  name. 

The  AP  said  the  Free  Press 
had  enteied  into  a  membership 
contract  in  1969,  which  called 
for  the  Free  Press  to  assure 
the  membership  would  be  main¬ 
tained  for  a  minimum  of  two 
years  in  the  event  of  a  chanpe 
in  ownership. 

AP  claimed  William  Woesten- 
diek,  editor  of  the  Sun,  failed 


to  retain  membership  and  had 
stopped  jiayinp  for  AP  news 
sei  vice.  AP  claimed  its  contract 
with  the  newspaper  runs  until 
1972. 

Woestendiek  had  said  the  Sun 
was  usinp  only  United  Press 
International  news  service  and 
that  the  dispute  was  “a  matter 
between  the  Free  Press  and  the 
AP.’’ 

• 

All-around  excellence 

Three  state  newspapers  won 
top  ratings  for  excellence  in  the 
annual  Better  Newspaper  Con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  Alabama 
Press  Association.  The  Cullman. 
Times,  the  Onlooker  of  Foley, 
and  the  South  Alabamian  of 
Jackson  were  recognized  as  be¬ 
ing  outstanding  in  all  aspects 
of  news  coverage,  advertising 
enterprise,  typographical  ap¬ 
pearance  and  production. 


Lawrence,  Massachusetts 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 
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Pentagfon  manpower  officials 


ACB  DOES  A  BETTER  JOB!  Upwards  of  95% 
of  all  daily  newspaper  circulation  has  its 
Proof-of-Insertion  tearsheets  distributed  by 
ACB.  For  your  people,  this  job  is  a  chore.  For 
ACB,  it  is  a  full-time  job.  We  have  the  equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  trained  personnel  .  .  .  supervision  .  .  . 
follow-through  plus  education  of  agencies  on 
checking-copy  procedures. 

/  We  read  every  daily  newspaper  advertisement 

ADVERTISIN6  CHECKIN6  BUREAU,  inc. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  353  Park  Avenue.  South  •  CHICAGO  (5)  434  S.  Wabasn  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  .  COLUMBUS.  Ohio  -  SAN  FRANCISCO.  (2)  20  Jones  Street 


PATENT  TRA]»:R 


Mt.  Kisco,  New  York 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 


Butler  County 

News-Record 

Butler,  Pennsylvania 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 


Army  tv  ads 
under  study 
after  test 


sumption  of  the  television  re¬ 
cruiting  advertising  campaign 
conducted  for  18  weeks  last 
spring  at  a  cost  of  $1(),6()0,()00. 

Final  decision  as  to  continua¬ 
tion  will  be  made  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvin  Laird,  upon 
lecommendation  of  Roger  T. 
Kelley,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defen.se  for  manpower  and  re¬ 
serve  affairs. 

Kelley,  currently  on  leave,  is 
not  expected  to  reach  a  decision 
as  to  his  recommendation  until 
he  has  studied  the  results  of  an 
evaluation  by  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  experts.  Although  final 
conclusions  of  the  evaluaters 
have  not  been  reached,  a  con¬ 
sensus  seems  to  be  that  resumj)- 
tion  would  be  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Army. 

Enlistments  jiinip 

Prior  to  the  tv  cami)aign,  ac¬ 
cording  to  officials,  volunteer 
enlistments  in  the  Artillery 
Corps  alone  were  running  at 
about  250  per  month.  In  June, 
while  the  campaign  was  in 
progress,  the  figure  arose  to 
4,000. 

The  officials  say  that  this  was 
because  the  campaign  made  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  17-to-21  age 
group,  toward  which  it  was 
chiefly  directed,  aware  of  the 
career  opportunities  offered  by 
the  Army.  Between  70  and  80 
percent  of  the  youth  in  this  age 
bracket  were  reached  by  the  tele¬ 
vision  advertisements.  Pentagon 
officials  say.  They  expect  con¬ 
tinuing  enlistments,  pointing  out 
that  some  young  men  who  saw 
the  advertisements  in  May  could 
possibly  wait  until  September, 
or  later,  to  Join  up. 

As  of  the  end  of  July,  the 


SOCIABLE — Some  of  the  newspaper  society  editors  attending  a  meeting  in  Boston  of  the  Society 
of  American  Social  Scribes  were  on  their  way  to  Newport,  R.l.  when  this  picture  was  taken  by  Stanley 
horman  of  the  Boston  Record  American.  From  left,  they  are:  Louise  Ingalls,  Baltimore  News  Amer¬ 
ican;  Ruth  Seltzer,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Baroness  Garnett  Stackleberg,  Baltimore  News  American; 
Eleanor  Breitmayer,  Detroit  News;  Elyse  Allison,  Kansas  City  Star;  Mary  Strassmeyer,  Cle  veland  Plain 
Dealer;  Rose  Walsh,  Boston  Record  American-Sunday  Advertiser;  and  Marjorie  Alge,  Cleveland  Press. 
Miss  Strassmeyer  was  reelected  president  of  SASS,  an  organization  open  to  women  on  papers  with 

200,000  nr  more  circulation. 


Army  had  recruited  apiuoxi- 
mately  8,000  volunteers  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  campaign.  The 
cost  works  out,  roughly,  to  about 
$1,2.50  per  man. 

Pentagon  manpower  officials 
believe  that  there  was  a  direct 
interrelationship  between  the 
television  advertising  and  that 
in  other  media.  For  instance, 
they  say,  coupons  included  with 
recruiting  advertising  in  maga¬ 
zines,  were  being  returned  at 
the  rate  of  some  3,000  a  month 
prior  to  the  tv  campaign  but 
jumped  to  20,000  per  month 
while  the  campaign  was  on. 
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Dave  LaBelle 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


McArthur,  silver-haired  prolific 
mentor  of  prize-winning  pho¬ 
tographers,  including  Dan 
Poush  of  the  Ventura  Star-Free 
Press.  Soon,  LaBelle  added  an¬ 
other  subject  to  his  repertoire: 
‘•I  was  shooting  girls  as  well  as 
animals,”  he  winks.  “The  pic¬ 
tures  weren’t  that  great  but  Mr. 
Mac  and  my  mother  gave  me 
all  the  support  a  guy  could 
ask.” 

“Ever  since  I  first  borrowed 
that  Brownie  my  mother  en¬ 
couraged  me  to  go  ahead.  ‘Keep 
shooting,’  she  would  say.  ‘You’re 
going  to  go  far  wdth  a  cam¬ 
era.’  ” 

She  would  never  know  how 
far.  Early  in  January,  1969,  a 
normally  placid  creek  near  the 
LaBelle  home  began  brewing 
fury  as  unceasing  rains  turned 
Southern  California  into  a 
quagmire  of  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  LaBelle  family 
climbed  to  the  roof  of  their 
home  as  menacing  waters  rose. 
As  the  unrelenting  force  blud¬ 
geoned  the  home  to  bits,  La- 
Belle’s  sister  began  to  slip  loose. 
Mrs.  LaBelle  grabbed  for  her 
but  missed,  losing  her  own  hold, 
and  was  swept  away. 

‘Owed  it  to  my  mother’ 

For  a  month  afterwards  La¬ 
Belle  “butted  my  head  against 
the  wall.”  But  with  McArthur’s 
gentle  coaxing  “I  began  to  re¬ 
alize  I  owed  it  to  my  mother  to 
do  something  with  my  life.”  He 
entered  a  local  photo  contest, 
judged  by  Poush,  and  won  two 
places.  Slowly  the  kid  gained 
Poush’s  attention.  One  day 
Poush  came  to  the  high  school 
to  examine  student  prints.  Im- 
l)ressed  with  LaBelle’s  work  and 
by  McArthur’s  recommendation, 
Poush  suggested  LaBelle  apply 
at  the  Star-Free  Press.  He  did, 
hut  nothing  happened.  Until, 
LaBelle  recalls,  his  girl  friend’s 


mother  “began  bugging  Poush 
and  telling  him  how  good  I 
was.” 

One  day  Poush  telephoned  the 
gas  station  where  LaBelle 
worked  part-time  and  told  him 
to  come  to  the  Star-Free  Press 
for  an  interview.  He  was  hired 
as  a  part-time  lab  man  but  got 
a  picture  of  his  own  published 
the  second  day  on  the  job. 

“It  showed  water  squirting 
from  a  hydrant  knocked  over 
by  a  car.  It  w'as  dark  but  I  took 
it  with  available  light  and  it 
came  out  really  tough,”  LaBelle 
said. 

From  7 :30  a.m.  to  midnight 
LaBelle  lived  a  whirlwind  life, 
going  to  school  and  working  at 
the  Star-Free  Press  and  gas 
station.  He  kept  it  up  until  he 
graduated.  Suddenly,  nothing 
was  more  important  than  a  di¬ 
ploma. 

Unless  it  was  Lynette  (the 
girl  with  the  persistent  mother) 
who  later  became  Mrs.  Dave 
LaBelle  and  whom  LaBelle 
calls  “my  best  and  stemist 
critic.  She  just  doesn’t  get 
turned  on  when  my  pictures 
aren’t  any  good.” 

Snub  made  him  mad 

Star-Press  editors  soon  be¬ 
came  aware  that  the  17-year- 
old  they  had  hired  was  too  tal¬ 
ented  a  picture-taker  to  devote 
all  his  time  to  lab  work.  As 
LaBelle  shot  more  he  became 
more  contest  conscious.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  NPPA  contest  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December  of  1969 
but  didn’t  place.  Neither  did  he 
the  first  four  months  of  1970 
“and  I  got  disgusted  and  didn’t 
enter  for  two  months.” 

But  lack  of  success  couldn’t 
squelch  his  pride.  When  some  of 
the  elite  of  West  Coast  photog¬ 
raphy  snubbed  him  at  a  pho¬ 
tographers’  convention  “it  made 
me  so  dang  mad  I  told  Lynette 
I  was  going  to  beat  every  one  of 
them.” 

There  were  no  fences  on  the 
hours  he  worked.  He  even 
turned  out  a  picture  spread 


Christmas  Day  of  Lynette  and 
the  puppy  he  bought  her.  From 
August  through  December  his 
output  was  prodigious.  In  No¬ 
vember  he  won  three  of  the  top 
four  NPPA  places  in  Region 
10.  Every  month  but  October 
he  won  at  least  one  place,  most 
months  more  than  one.  What 
looked  like  an  insurmountable 
lead  Poush  and  others  held  over 
him  dissolved.  Going  into  De¬ 
cember  he  and  Poush  were  tied. 
LaBelle  broke  the  tie  by  cap¬ 
turing  first  place  with  a  spread 
showing  expressions  of  young¬ 
sters  in  a  pumpkin  pie  eating 
contest. 

His  hat  size  hasn’t  increased 
since  he  won.  “I  don’t  think 
I’m  the  best  photographer,  but 
I  do  like  to  think  of  myself  as 
one  of  the  most  aggressive. 

“This  may  sound  corny  but  I 
shoot  from  the  head  and  the 
heart  rather  than  the  hand. 
Most  of  my  pictures  are  of  kids 
and  animals.  I  just  try  to  re¬ 
member  what  I  did  as  a  kid  and 
take  it  from  there.  On  a  hot 
day,  for  instance,  I  head  for 
the  ole  swimming  hole  where 
there’s  still  lots  of  kids  and 
dogs.” 

“I  understand  and  appreciate 
human  beings.  I’ve  experienced 
tragedy  myself  and  I  can  feel 
compassion  for  others.  At  a  fa¬ 
tal  accident  I  look  for  those 
who  are  watching  and  what 
they  feel.” 

(In  May  he  moved  from  Ven¬ 
tura  to  the  Ontario  Daily  Re¬ 
port). 

He  never  stops  looking  for 
pictures.  “People  laughed  at  me 
when  I  put  in  all  those  hours 
of  my  own  time  trying  to  win 
the  NPPA  contest.” 

But  in  a  life  that  has  some¬ 
times  been  streaked  with  grief, 
Dave  LaBelle,  one  of  the  top 
young  news  photographers  in 
the  United  States,  had  last 
year’s  last  laugh. 

• 

Paper  Mate  appoints 
Sklar  for  marketing 


Search  case 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


Palo  Alto  Times  called  the 
seai-ch  “a  shock”  and  said  that 
in  his  30  years  of  newspapering 
he’d  never  heard  of  such  use  of 
a  warrant. 

“A  photographer  whose  un¬ 
published  pictures  are  used  to 
try  to  get  convictions  is  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  prosecution — and 
clobbered  the  next  time  he  shows 
up  at  a  riot  scene,”  said  Bodi. 
“A  camei’aman  who  gets  drag¬ 
ged  into  helping  the  defense 
isn’t  going  to  get  much  of  a  wel¬ 
come  the  next  time  he  shows  up 
at  a  police  station. 

“The  use  of  subpoenas  posed 
special  problems  for  us.  Now  we 
have  the  search  warrant — and 
that  is  opening  a  new  can  of 
worms.” 

Preliminary  step 

On  May  13  the  Daily  filed  its 
suit,  seeking  an  injunction 
against  such  a  thing  happening 
again.  Defendants  include  Judge 
Phelps,  Chief  Zurcher,  Dist. 
Atty.  Louis  P.  Bergpia  of  Santa 
Clara  County  (in  which  are 
both  Stanford  and  Palo  Alto), 
and  four  policemen. 

The  September  10  hearing  be¬ 
fore  U.S.  Judge  Robert  Peck- 
ham  will  be  on  two  preliminary 
issues  raised  by  the  defense: 
whether  the  case  should  be 
heard  by  a  three- judge  panel 
rather  than  a  single  federal 
judge;  and  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  heard  first  in  a  state 
court. 

The  suit  charges  that  “the 
threat  of  searches  causes  per¬ 
sons  participating  in  meetings, 
demonstrations  and  rallies  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  necessary  cooperation 
to  the  Stanford  Daily  reporters 
and  photographers,  thereby 
making  it  impossible  for  them 
to  adequately  cover  the  event.” 
• 
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Elliott  Sklar  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  marketing 
by  the  Gillette  Company,  Paper 
Mate  Division.  He  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  product  manage¬ 
ment,  new  products,  market  re¬ 
search,  package  design,  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations.  Pre¬ 
viously,  Sklar  was  director  of 
new  products  at  Paper  Mate. 

He  moved  to  Paper  Mate  in 
February,  1970,  from  the  Col¬ 
ton  Division  of  the  Gillette 
Company  where  he  was  a  prod¬ 
uct  group  manager.  Formerly, 
he  was  with  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  Dun  &  Brad- 
street,  Inc.,  before  becoming 
president  of  his  own  firm,  the 
Royale  Guild  of  Perfumers  Lim¬ 
ited  in  1964. 


Jack  Morgan,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News  since 
December  1,  1960,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Hanford 
(Calif.)  Sentinel.  Morgan 
joined  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Provo  (Utah)  Her¬ 
ald  in  1959,  then  worked  at  the 
Napa  (Calif.)  Register,  the 
Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times 
and  the  Scripps  League  of 
Newspapers  central  office  in  Se¬ 
attle  before  going  to  the  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  paper.  He  assumes 
his  new  duties  in  Hanford  on 
September  1.  He  will  be  re¬ 
placed  at  the  Herald  by  Mrs. 
Addye  Wright,  for  many  years 
business  manager  of  the  Rose- 
burg  (Ore.)  News-Review. 
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NikoUbs  weather 

Who  in  his  right  mind  would  take  a  camera  out  on  a  day  like  this! 
Unless  you're  a  pro,  and  your  assignment  doesn't  allow  for  a  rain- 
check.  So  you  grab  the  one  camera  that  takes  the  worst  of  the 
elements  in  its  stride. 

Nikonos  II.  The  all-weather  35  by  Nikon. 

Designed  for  underwater  use,  Nikonos  II  is  waterproof,  dustproof, 
resists  mildew  and  fungus  — even  radioactive  dust.  It  has  been 
dropped  in  snow,  sand  and  mud,  dunked  in  arctic  seas  and  tropical 
rice  paddies  — and  has  come  up  shooting  every  time.  To  clean  it, 
you  simply  rinse  it  under  a  faucet. 

Yet  Nikonos  II  is  as  compact  and  fast-handling  as  any  fine  35,  and 
ijnorb  versatile  than  you  d  imagine.  Shutter  speeds  range  from  1/30th 
second  to  1/500th  plus  B,  with  X  and  FP  synch.  The  advance  lever 
also  serves  for  releasing  the  shutter.  In  fact,  you  can  make  all 
settings  and  adjustments  with  gloves  on. 

Furthermore,  Nikonos  II  accepts  interchangeable  Nikkor  lenses: 
35mm  f2.5,  80mm  f4  and  underwater  28mm  f3.5.  Accessories  include 
close-up  outfit,  flash  unit  action  viewfinders,  lens  hoods,  filters,  etc 

Why  risk  your  regular  equipment  when  the  going  gets  rough. 
Take  the  Nikonos  II  and  be  sure  you'll  come  back  with  the  picture  — 
and  with  your  camera  intact' 

Price  is  $195  with  35mm  f2.5  lens  See  your 
Nikon  dealer,  or  write  for  details,  Nikon 
Inc.,  Carden  City,  N  Y  11530.  Subsidiary  of 
Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc 
(In  Canada:  Anglophoto  Ltd  ,  P  Q  ) 

NIKONOS  II 


PROMO!  ION 


Ideas  for  rimning 
garbenstangel  event 

Ity  Cieorfie  Will 

You  can  attribute  it  to  the  in-papei-  ads  and  feature  stories 
silly  season  or  the  California  challenging  readers  to  ‘‘build  or 
air,  but  the  Ornnye  Coast  Daily  find  and  re-condition  gaben- 
Pilot  (Costa  Mesa-Newport  stangels  suitable  for  competitive 
Beach,  Calif.)  has  come  up  judging  and/or  exhibition  in 
with  a  zany  classified  promo-  the  world’s  first  “Build  a  Better 
tion.  Garbenstangel  Contest  and  In- 

It  began  when  promotion  ternational  Ralleye”. 
manager  Tom  McCann  inserted  Werner  Kscher,  promotion 


chines.’’  The  latter.  Gene  Tardy,  study  as  a  pioneering  effort, 
in  addition  to  being  the  pro  on  Among  other  items,  the  sur- 
the  panel,  put  a  dozen  of  his  vey  revealed  that  86  percent  of 
machines  on  display  for  the  respondents  “certainly  would” 
week.  or  “probably  would”  advise  a 

The  judges  selected  winners  friend  moving  to  the  area  to 
to  receive  a  list  of  merchandise  subscribe  to  the  Herald-Press, 
prizes  donated  by  shopping  cen-  Forty  percent  of  those  re- 
ter  merchants,  and  trophies  spending  said  they  “probably 
suitably  engraved  as  “champion  would  not”  and  28  percent  said 
garben.stangeler”  or  “almost  a  they  “certainly  would  not”  fol- 
champion  garbenstangeler.”  In  low  the  advice  of  the  Herald- 
an  open  division  (all  ages)  and  Pi'ess  in  voting  for  a  local  bond 
a  junior  division  (through  age  issue. 

12).  When  it  came  to  levying 

Tied  for  first  place  in  the  taxes,  most  people  said  they 
open  division  were:  would  favor  public  education  for 

•  A  l)ellybutton  lint  processor  more  taxes,  followed  by  law  en- 
which,  with  a  great  deal  of  forcemeat,  and  improved  streets 
clanking,  buzzing  and  flashing  third. 


the  following  ad  in  the  Daily 
Pilot’s  classified  pages: 

r..\UBENSTANGEI^  Want«l  to  buy  a 
used  garbenstanifel.  Must  have  right- 
hundeii  zoenstift  with  power  dipoMeck. 
Would  accept  early  model  with  bal- 
tery-i>|)erated  piddlebottom. 

The  ad — published  to  prove 
that  people  read  and  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  “want-ads”  resulted 
in  mail  that  soon  started  ar¬ 
riving  by  the  pound,  proving 
that  the  ad  not  only  was  read, 
but  recognized  as  a  put-on  .  .  . 
and  then  the  readers  continued 
by  reversing  the  put-on. 

They  double-talked  right  back 
with  such  replies  as: 

“1  have  one  that  belonged  to 
my  great-grandfather  but,  alas 
and  alack,  the  zoenstift  is  left- 
hande<l  and  dipolleck  runs  by 
treadle  power  so  if  you  have 
two  left  feet  you’re  out  of  luck.” 

“I  have  such  a  unit  available 
with  a  left-handed  staffenpohl  in 
lieu  of  right-handed  zoenstift. 
It  has  a  plate  on  it  which  reads 
— DAs  machine  is  night  for  der 
fingerspoken  und  mittengraben.” 

“I  have  a  good  used  Forte- 
pedius  Zuayzing  with  recently 
rebuilt  spracklon  drive  I  would 
consider  trading  for  your  garl)- 
enstangel  if  it  could  be  con¬ 
verted  to  left-handed  zoenstift.” 

Upshot  of  the  promotion  was 


manager  of  the  South  Coast 
Plaza,  an  86-store  regional 
shopping  center  in  Costa-Mesa, 
offered  the  use  of  the  hall,  and 
the  Great  Garbenstangel  Put-on 
was  I’eally  on. 

A  collegiate  division  set  up 
to  insure  competitive  participa¬ 
tion  would  have  delighted  the 
heart  of  the  late  Rul)e  Gold- 
l)erg.  It  involved  three  teams 
from  rival  community  colleges 
in  as.sembling,  painting  and 
testing  their  contraptions,  on¬ 
site,  in  the  shopping  center. 

The  contest  promoters  pro¬ 
vided  each  team  meml)er  with 
a  “garltenstangeler”  tee-shirt 
that  also  included  his  school’s 
initials  emplazoned  across  the 
chest. 

The  Carousel  Court  of  the 
center’s  mall  soon  began  to  fill 
with  clanking,  grinding,  blink¬ 
ing  machines — many  of  which 
did  nothing,  and  quite  a  few  of 
which  did  a  lot  of  useless  things 
— as  garbenstangelers  converged 
on  the  scene  to  watch  and  cheer 
on  their  favorites. 

Gary  Owens  of  the  “Laugh- 
In”  show  headed  a  panel  of 
judges  that  included  the  comedy 
team  of  Skiles  and  Henderson, 
patent  attorney,  Louis  J.  Knol)- 
be,  and  a  college  graphic  arts 
instructor  who  has  spent  spare 
time  for  ten  years  building 


of  lights,  transforms  a  ball  of 
fuzz  into  a  neat  little  bale, 

and  .  .  . 

•  A  cosmic  time  piece,  com- 
j)licated  electronic  gadget  not 
intended  to  keep  track  of  hours 
of  the  day. 

And  would  you  believe  that 
so  much  nonsense  could  start 
with  a  little  classified  ad? 

*  *  * 

COMMUNITY  SURVEY  — 
The  first  survey  of  its  kind 
made  by  the  Center  for  Com¬ 
munication  Research  of  the 
School  of  Communication,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Palestine  (Tex.) 
Herald-Press.  The  survey  shows 
leader  attitudes  about  the 
Herald-Press  and  about  the 
community. 

;)4  questions  were  included  in 
the  survey.  Questionnaires  were 
distributed  in  everj,‘  tenth  copy 
of  the  Herald-Press  on  a  week¬ 
day,  returned  to  the  newspaper 
in  special  envelopes  also  dis¬ 
tributed  with  the  papers,  and 
forwarded  to  Austin  for  tabu¬ 
lation  by  the  Research  Center. 

“Getting  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  other  aspects  of  news¬ 
paper-community  relationships 
is  the  object  of  the  i-esearch 
project,”  according  to  School  of 
Communication  Dean  Wayne 


*  ♦  ♦ 

CURBING  CRIME— Curbing 
of  anti-social  behavior  through 
development  of  conscience  in 
children  by  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ment  is  discussed  in  a  free 
pamphlet  being  distributed  by 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

The  booklet,  “Crime  and 
Mental  Health:  Personality  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  Offender,” 
contain. 

The  booklet  contains  lectures 
delivered  by  psychiatrists  from 
the  Institute  of  Living.  It  also 
discusses  parental  responsibility 
versus  adolescent  emancipation, 
and  includes  a  talk  on  drugs 
and  disaffected  youth.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  are  texts  of  talks  de¬ 
livered  at  the  18th  annual 
series  of  mental  health  lectures 
spon.sored  by  the  Courant  and 
the  Institute  of  Living.  Copies 
are  available  by  writing  to 
Mental  Health,  the  Hartford 
Courant,  Hartford  Conn.  06101. 
*  *  * 

AUTO  SALES  — A  booklet 
produced  and  distributed  by  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
and  Independent  says:  “Auto 
Dealers  Alei't:  New  cars  are 
being  moved  from  your  show¬ 
room.  The  reason  is  CLASSI¬ 
FIED.”  The  presentation  sug¬ 
gests  that  new  car  dealers  from 


that  McCann  wrote  a  series  of  what  he  calls  “nothing  ma-  Danielson,  who  referred  to  the  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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Promotion  idea 

{Continued  from  page  36) 


the  success  of  used  car  that 
classified  automotive  display 
opens  tresh  avenues  for  selling 
new  cars.  The  booklet  points 
out  the  advantages  of  classified, 
and  suggests  guidelines  for 
producing  selling  ads.  Testi¬ 
monials  from  local  dealers  are 
also  included  in  the  brochure. 

*  *  4: 

SELLING  FOOD— “Buffalo’s 
Food  Sales — A  Paper  Market” 
has  been  released  by  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News.  Food  chains,  in¬ 
cluding  the  number  of  stores 
and  percent  of  Buffalo  grocery 
sales,  are  shown,  with  their 
use  of  Buffalo  newspapers. 
Test  market  and  linage  data 
are  also  included  plus  dem¬ 
ographics  comparisons.  Copies 
are  available  from  William 
Klingelsmith,  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

SPLIT  MARKET— A  booklet 
“Split  Market  Testing,”  has 
been  released  by  the  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press.  The  bro¬ 
chure  tells  how  the  Free  Press 
can  offer  the  urban-rural  areas 
via  three  morning  editions, 
which  can  be  tested  against 
London,  delivered  via  the  eve¬ 
ning  edition. 


vTlw  jSittliinilnu  I'r  |lr^9s 

ia70-n 


This  is  to  certify  that... 


survived  the  largest,  greatest  seasonal  sr>owfoll  ever  recorded  ^op> 

in  the  8urlir>gton  Area -145.4  irKhest  And.  survived  the 
greatest  monthly  snovdall  of  any  month  -  December,  1970,  56.7 
inches.  Snowfall  was  obove  normal  in  February,  March  ond 
April,  1971. 


Dig  this  for  a  promotion! 

Severe  winters  in  Vermont  are  not  uncommon,  but  this 
past  one  was  one  for  the  books:  An  all-time  high  of  14.5 
inches  of  snow  fell  in  the  Burlington  area  during  the 
1970-71  season. 

To  commemorate  this  event,  the  Burlington  Free  Press 
created  a  1970-71  Vermont  Snow  Shovelers  Certificate. 
Printed  in  full  color,  with  statistics  and  cartoon  sketches 
on  the  winter,  the  8‘^  x  11  certificates  have  been  made 
available  to  Free  Press  readers.  In  the  first  two  weeks, 
more  than  1,000  certificates  were  sold,  reported  the  Free 
Press’  promotion  department. 

Last  year,  a  similar  Vermont  Winter  Survival  Certifi¬ 
cate,  documenting  a  record  winter  for  cold  and  snow, 
sold  more  than  2,000  copies. 


Finance  and  labor 
positions  are  filled 

Dennis  E.  Mulligan  has  been 
appointed  directoi'  of  oi)erations 
at  Capital  Newspapers  in  Al¬ 
bany,  N.Y.,  it  was  announced  by 
Robert  J.  Danzig,  publisher. 

Bernard  A.  Zovistoski,  director 
of  personnel,  has  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  labor  lelations. 


Mulligan  Zovistoski 

Capital  Newspapers,  a  division 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Times-Vnion  and  the 
Knieherhoeker  News  for  Albany 
and  the  Unum-Star  for  Sche¬ 
nectady. 

Mulligan,  31,  has  seived  the 
past  year  as  controller  of  the 
newspapers.  He  joined  the  firm 
as  assistant  controller  in  1966. 
A  native  of  New  Yoi  k  City  and 
a  graduate  of  Villanova  Univei- 
sity.  Mulligan  was  with  Haskins 
&  Sells,  certified  public  account¬ 
ants,  prior  to  joining  Capital 
Newspapers. 

Former  news  editor 


Britisli-Americaii  ties 
ill  journalism  noted 

A  stone  carving  symbolizing 
the  traditional  ties  between  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  journalists 
has  been  dedicated  in  the  new 
quarters  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  carving  is  a  fragment  of 
a  cherub’s  head  from  St.  Bride’s 
Church  in  Fleet  Street,  London, 
where  in  the  first  year  of  the 
16th  century  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
“the  father  of  Fleet  Street,”  set 
up  the  press  of  his  teacher  Wil¬ 


liam  Caxton,  the  first  English 
printer.  The  i)resent  church 
building  is  the  eighth  which  has 
stood  on  the  site  since  Roman 
times. 

The  occasion  of  the  dedication 
was  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Confeience  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Editors, 
which  is  headquartered  at  SIU. 
The  carving  is  a  gift  to  ICWNE 
from  the  Reverend  Dewi  Mor¬ 
gan,  rector  of  St.  Bride’s,  who 
sent  the  carving  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  David  Greenslade  of  the 
Mansfield  Chronicle  .Advertiser, 
an  ICWNE  member. 


Tab  format  is  eiuled 
for  Saturday  paper 

In  response  to  readei  ship  sur¬ 
veys,  the  Naf/iwnn’  (Mich.)  News 
has  returned  its  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion  to  standard  size  from  tab¬ 
loid  while  kee))ing  it  in  the 
morning  field.  The  paper  said 
two  surveys  indicated  strongly 
that  readers  disliked  the  flip  sec¬ 
tion  appioach  in  the  format. 

The  eight-page  religion  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  letained  and  de- 
liveied  with  the  full-size  two- 
section  paper.  A  page  of  farm 
news  will  replace  the  tabloid 
farm  section. 


Zovistoski,  30,  has  been  per¬ 
sonnel  director  since  March.  He 
had  been  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  since  1968  and  prioi-  to  that 
he  was  executive  news  editor  of 
the  Times-Union. 

A  native  of  Granville,  N.Y.,  he 
attended  Rutgers  University 
while  working  in  editorial  jobs 
with  the  Neivark  (N.J.)  Star- 
Ledger.  He  served  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  (Hens  Falls, 
(N.Y.)  Post-Star  j)rior  to  join¬ 
ing  the  Times-Union  as  a  re- 
poi-ter  in  196.5.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Newspaper  Personnel  Re¬ 
lations  Association. 


0ie$aminento  ^mon 

Sacramento,  California 

WILLIAMSPORT  SUN-GAZETTE 
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Newspapers  rated  over  tv 
in  Macon  retail  ad  study 


Newsi)ai)er  advertisin}?  has  scored  another 
decisive  victory  over  television  in  a  special  re¬ 
tail  advertisinff  study  made  in  Macon.  Georgia 
by  Mercer  University  socioloR\'  students. 

To  ])ut  it  in  a  nutshell,  the  test  results  were 
overwhelniinjrly  in  fav'or  of  both  the  effective¬ 
ness  and  customer  acceptance  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  :»s  comi)ared  to  television  and  other 
media  that  are  available  to  retailers  for  i)romot- 
ing  merchandise  and  services. 

This  is  the  second  time  this  year  that  a 
news[)aper  in  Georgia  has  proven  newspapers’ 
superiority  over  television  in  a  showdown  test. 
In  January,  the  Athnita  Jounml  and  Cotistitu- 
tioii  participated  in  a  Rich’s  dejjartment  store 
study  that  ])itted  the  papers  head-on  against 
Co.x  Broadcasing  Corj).  radio  and  tv  stations. 
'I'he  results  of  this  test  showed  newsi)ai)er  ad- 
veitising  sells  better  than  tv-radio,  and  also 
cost  less  (E&P,  January  16). 

In  the  Macon  Survey,  the  retail  advertising 
department  of  the  Macon  Telearaph  and  .Vcu's 
engaged  the  Mercer  University  students  to  con¬ 
duct  a  direct  interview  written  survey  of  shop¬ 
pers  of  a  leading  dej)artment  store  during  that 
merchant’s  Founders  Day  special  sales  event  in 
May. 

The  sale  began  on  a  Thursday  and  continued 
for  one  week.  Interviews  with  approximately 
MOO  .store  customers  were  made  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday. 

-Advertising  during  the  sales  event  was  ex¬ 
tensive.  The  store  ran  a  24-page  tabloid  section 
with  the  Telegraph  and  News  and  followed  up 
with  ROP  space  on  Friday,  Sunday  and  Tues¬ 
day.  During  the  .same  period,  the  store  also  had 
a  schedule  of  television  commercials. 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  tell  where  they 
got  most  of  their  shopping  infonnation  about 
what  is  being  sold  in  department  stores,  spe¬ 
cialty  shops  and  general  merchandise.  When 
given  a  choice  of  direct  mail,  newspapers,  radio, 
television,  w'ord-of-mouth,  other,  and  don’t 
know/no  opinion,  88.9%  replied  newspapers. 
Television  was  mentioned  by  only  14.5%  of  the 
shopper's. 

A  comparison  between  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
vision  on  recall  showed  that  65.3%  of  the  shop¬ 
pers  couldn’t  remember  the  last  time  they  saw 
a  commercial  for  the  department  store  in  spite 
of  extensive  showings  for  the  six  days  prior 


Hi^hli^lits  of 
Maooii  survey 


•  Where  do  you  get  most  of 
your  shopping  information? 


to  the  survey.  By  comparison,  only  14.8%  could 
not  recall  as  having  seen  a  newspaper  ad  while 
54.6  9c  said  they  did  remember  seeing  a  news- 
jrairer  ad  that  day  or  the  previous  day.  Experi¬ 
ments  conducted  by  Gallup  &  Robinson  research 
firm  indicate  that  there  might  be  a  relationship 
between  a  respondent’s  ability  to  recall  an  ad 
and  buying  intent.  It  has  Ijeen  found  that  re¬ 
spondents  who  recall  an  ad  u.sually  show  twice 
as  much  intent  to  buy  as  those  not  recalling. 

Shoppers  were  asked  to  state  their  feelings 
toward  .several  types  of  ad%’ertising.  When 
asked  if  they  would  prefer  their  newspaper  with 
or  without  advertising,  94.3%  answered  that 
they  wanted  advertising  in  their  newspaper. 
46.8%  answered  that  they  would  rather  watch 
television  without  being  interrupted  by  com¬ 
mercials. 

When  a.sked  if  they  usually  pay  attention 
to  newsi)aper,  radio  and  television  advertising, 
90.6%  answered  that  they  did  pay  attention 
to  newspaper  advertising  while  only  46.5%  said 
that  they  pay  attention  to  television  commercials 
and,  only  47.5%  said  they  pay  attention  to 
radio  commercials. 

Whereas  88.6%  of  the  resi)ondents  said  they 
find  newspaper  advertising  helpful  in  buying, 
more  than  half  (52.9%)  said  they  did  not  find 
television  helpful  and  64%  had  no  use  for 
radio  commercials. 


Crocco,  ad  rep  dean, 
retires  from  S&K-S 

Walter  Crocco,  senior  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  has  retired  after  completing  43 
years  of  service  with  the  firm. 

At  a  staff  luncheon,  Howard  Storj’,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  pre- 
.«ented  Crocco  with  a  gift  commending  him  for 
his  devotion  and  dedicated  sei'\dce  to  both  the 
firm  and  newspaper  industry. 

Prior  to  the  luncheon,  Crocco  had  been  a 
surprise  guest  of  honor  at  an  affair  held  by  the 
media  department  of  Young  &  Rubicam.  Crocco 
had  called  on  Y&R  for  more  than  40  years. 

Crocco  started  in  the  representative  business 
covering  the  Wall  Street  “beat”  in  1928. 


Newspapers* 

88.9% 

Radio* 

7.7% 

Word  of  mouth 

recommendation" 

11.4% 

Television* 

14.5% 

Direct  Mail* 

8.1% 

Othei'* 

.7% 

No  Opinion 

1.0% 

’•‘Includes  multiple  answers. 

•  When  was  the  last  time  you 

saw  an  ad  for  this  store 

•> 

Xi’icfi  paper 

Today  or  yesterday 

54.6% 

A  few  days  ago 

18.5% 

Within  the  past  week 

or  so 

12.1% 

Don’t  1‘emember 

10.8% 

No  Answer 

4.0 

Television 

Today  or  yesterday 

13.8% 

A  few  days  ago 

13.5% 

Within  the  ])a.st  week 

or  so 

7.4% 

Don’t  remember 

58.2% 

No  answer 

7.1% 

•  Do  you  find 
helpful  in  buying? 

Newspaper 


advertising 


Yes 

No 

Television 

Yes 

No 

Radio 

Yes 

No 


88.6% 

11.4% 

47.1% 

52.9% 

36% 

64% 


•  Would  you  prefer  your 
new.spaper  with  or  without  ad¬ 
vertising? 

With  94.3% 

Without  5.7% 

•  Would  you  prefer  to  watch 
television  with  or  without  com¬ 
mercials? 

With  53.2% 

Without  46.8% 


The  Chronicle -Telegram 

ST.  LOUIS  POST- DISPATCH 

Elyria,  Ohio 
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WELCOME  to  members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post  News  Service  is  voiced  by  Hugh 
Boyd,  left,  president  and  publisher  of  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News  to  Marlene  Cimons, 
feature  writer;  Steve  Armstrong,  European  editor,  and  Robert  Longstreet,  communications  chief. 


Flash... new  wire  opens  with  a  splash 


When  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News 
started  petting  the  Los  Angeles  Tinies-Wash- 
ington  Post  News  Seiwice  by  wire  rather  than 
mail  last  week,  it  did  so  with  an  in-plant  splash. 

Working  with  the  cooperation  of  officials  and 
writers  for  the  news  service,  the  Home  News 
hosted  a  luncheon  at  the  nearby  Rutgers 
Alumni-Faculty  Club.  On  hand  were  the  news¬ 
paper’s  executives  and  departmental  editors 
and  other  personnel  who  would  be  handling  the 
copy  from  the  new  wire  service. 

For  its  part,  the  Times-Post  contributed  five 
persons:  Robert  Longstreet,  director  of  com¬ 
munications  in  Washington;  Nicholas  Von  Hoff¬ 
man,  Washington  columnist;  Steve  Armstrong, 
European  editor  sitting  in  for  Bureau  Chief 
Bob  Keith;  Marlene  Cimons,  Times  feature 
writer  from  the  Washington  Bureau,  and  Irwin 
Breslauer,  from  the  Syndicate’s  New  York 
office. 

The  luncheon  was  the  idea  of  William  Boyd, 
assistant  to  the  publisher  and  vicepresident  of 
the  Home  News  corporation.  He  felt  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  new'  wire  service  deserv'ed 
more  than  routine  treatment  and  solicited  help 


from  the  syndicate.  When  the  Times-Post , 
eagerly  offered  its  cooperation,  the  only  ques-  | 
tion  w'as  w'hether  to  make  the  luncheon  a  civic  | 
affair  or  confine  it  to  the  employes.  1 

I 

C.opy  editors  meet  writers  ^ 

“By  keeping  it  within  the  staff  we  really  got 
the  most  advantage  out  of  it,”  said  Bob  Rhodes,  | 
Home  News  executive  editor.  “The  people  most ! 
closely  connected  with  handling  the  copy  had  a 
chance  to  meet  some  of  these  people,  talk  to  ! 
them  about  the  operation  and  get  to  know  about 
it  first  hand.  The  enthusiasm  that’s  been  gen¬ 
erated  about  the  wire  because  of  this  is  tre¬ 
mendous.” 

The  only  outsiders  present  were  members  of 
the  journalism  faculty  of  Rutgers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  local  radio  station  and  the 
Home  News’  television  station  in  Kingsport, 
Tenn. 

Hugh  Boyd,  president  and  publisher,  wel¬ 
comed  the  news  service  officially  and  termed  it 
a  “great  asset”  to  the  newspaper.  He  said  he 
had  wanted  to  get  the  wdre  for  the  Home  News 
for  a  long  time. 


Tom  Valentine  does 
eolninn  on  ESP,  etc. 

Tom  Valentine,  anthropologist 
and  former  newspaperman,  is 
providing  Stelle  Features  with 
a  three-times-a-w'eek  column 
named  Aquarian  Age.  It  covers 
all  aspects  of  the  para-physical 
in  a  detached,  lucid  style.  Valen¬ 
tine  has  selected  such  subjects 
as  extra  sensory  perception,  as¬ 
trology,  magic,  hypnosis,  voodoo 
and  mysticism. 

Valentine,  a  former  reporter 
for  Chicago  Today,  is  general 
manager  of  Stelle  Features,  a 
division  of  Stelle  Industries  Inc., 
of  Illinois. 


lurlingtun  (^0untg  ©imw 

Willingboro,  New  Jersey 
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UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

World  Champion  Bridge  Team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
SUSIE  MAC 

Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  Counseling 
STELLA  WILDER 
Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-FeaturerService 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
i  WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
i  CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


EDITORIAL  CARTOON 


RANAN  LURIE  D 


COMICS 


ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
EBand  FLO  D/S 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
GUMMER  ST.  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
IFFYD 
PIXies  D 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRED  AND  OTHERS  D 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  COLONIALS  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
ZODY  D 

THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
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V-a-a-room!  Here  comes  that  girl 
reporter  from  the  News-Register 


lly  (',atlil«*en  Hoskins 

She’s  a  peoplo-interviewiii};, 
nows-wiiting,  press  eard-carry- 
injl  motor-cyclone. 

Zooming  over  the  hack,  front 
and  side  roads  of  East  Ohio  on 
her  40()-pound  “candy  gold” 
Honda  H5(),  Whrclitin  (W.  Va.) 

staff  writer  Carol 
Rartxilomucci  demonstrates  a 
flee  and  hreezy  brand  of  new.“- 
gathering. 

“The  hike  ojiens  things  u]) 
with  other  people,”  Carol  ex¬ 
plained.  “You  aren’t  all  closed 
uj)  and  jiassing  people  hy  on  a 
motorcycle  the  way  you  are  in 
a  car.  I  find  people  talk  to  me, 
wanting  to  offer  stories  and 
leads,  hecause  they  sense  that 
I’m  more  open  to  them.” 

In  10  weeks  as  a  reporter 
Carol  has  found  it  natural  to 
mix  her  love  for  motorcycles 
with  her  new  enthusiasm  for  the 
journalist’s  life. 

“Maneuverahility  is  a  hig  (ilus 
sign  for  a  reporter  using  a 
cycle,”  she  pointed  out.  “I  can 
zip  right  into  spots  a  car  could 
never  go;  I  easily  make  parking 
places  where  there  aren’t  any 
and  I  can  turn  quickly  and 
sharply.  Immediate  action  pho¬ 
tos  can  depend  on  things  like 
that.” 

An  Arkansas  girl  who  lived 
in  Califoi  nia,  Illinois,  Texas  and 
hlngland  before  moving  to  Cen- 
ter\'ille  in  East  Ohio  with  her 
husband  Bill,  Carol  is  not  what 
you’d  call  the  tame  type. 

In  addition  to  two  years  of 
motorcycle  riding  and  lacing, 
she  has  to  her  credit  skydiving, 
gliding,  professional  basketball, 
golf,  five  years  as  an  executive 
secretary,  two  years  of  college 
and  work  with  a  professional 
singing  group  that  cut  a  record 
and  was  Iwoked  solid  when  it 
dissolved  “still  tiding  to  think 
of  a  name.” 


r-' 


NEVER  A  PARKING  PROBLEM  for  Wheeling  News-Register  re¬ 
porter  Carol  Bartolomucci.  Here  she  just  pulls  the  "bike”  up  to  a 
roadside  fence  and  takes  a  few  minutes  to  jot  down  some  of  the 
feature  ideas  gathered  during  her  morning's  tour  of  the  East  Ohio 
"back  county"  beat.  (Photo  by  Don  Muhleman  for  E4P). 


Coming  to  tiny  Centerville 
from  San  Francisco,  Carol  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  pace  slowed  down 
considerably. 

“But  my  work  as  a  news  re¬ 
porter  and  the  motorcycle  speed 
things  up,”  she  smiled.  “I  really 
love  working  in  journalism  and 
I  want  to  stay  with  it.  And  of 
course  I  love  the  bike.” 

This  “love”  for  the  motor¬ 


cycle  should  actually  be  styled 
as  a  tremendous  respect  for  the 
machine’s  power  and  own  ca¬ 
pabilities. 

“Every  time  I  start  out  I  re¬ 
mind  myself  that  one  stupid, 
cautionless  mistake  and  it  is  all 
over,”  Carol  said  seriously. 
“That’s  the  clue  to  riding  a 
motorcycle — there  can  never, 
ever  be  even  one  little  mistake.” 


And  Carol  can  talk.  She  has 
racked  up  7,000  accident-free 
miles  on  the  motorcycle.  “And 
my  one  and  only  parking  ticket 
was  this  summer  in  front  of  the 
News-Register  office  in  Wheel¬ 
ing,”  she  grinned. 

It’s  exciting  to  w’atch  her 
cover  her  “back  county”  beat  on 
the  cycle.  She  rides  confidently 
and  fast.  Even  if  you  don’t 
know  much  about  motorcycles, 
you  sense  a  natural  ease  and 
grace  to  her  ability. 

“Two  years  ago  my  brothei-- 
in-law  in  California  stripped  all 
the  smashables  off  his  bike  and 
let  me  try  to  ride  it,”  Carol  re¬ 
called.  “While  he  stood  there 
holding  his  breath,  I  took  off 
and  I’ve  been  riding  motorcycles 
ever  since.  It  just  came  so 
naturally.  I  had  no  trouble 
learning  at  all.” 

Carol  finds  that  people  tend 
to  be  amazed  or  amused  rather 
than  offended  when  the  “re¬ 
porter  from  the  newspaper” 
turns  out  to  be  a  sharp-looking 
young  woman  in  Levi’s  on  a 
motorcycle. 

“But  even  if  people  were 
bothered,  it  wouldn’t  stop  me,” 
Carol  remarked.  “I’m  not  trying 
to  shock  or  amuse  anyone.  I  ride 
the  motorcycle  because  I  want 
to.” 

Self-lib  only 

“Admittedly,  I  am  now  work¬ 
ing  in  a  predominantly  male 
profession  and  I  can  roar 
around  on  a  large  motorcycle 
without  losing  the  fact  I’m  a 
woman,  but  I  never  think  of  it 
in  terms  of  providing  anything 
for  ‘women’s  liberation.’  It’s  just 
my  own  liberation,  I  guess.” 

The  major  drawback  to  a 
“liberated”  staff  writer  roaring 
around  on  her  motorcycle  is  that 
there  is  always  the  chance  she 
will  take  off  on  an  assignment 
and  never  come  back. 

As  Carol  started  up  a  back 
road  to  oblige  the  photographer, 
she  called  over  her  shoulder, 
“You  may  never  see  me  again. 
This  may  be  the  time  I  just  keep 
going.” 
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Eyes  and  ears  of  AIM 
monitor  all  news  media 


By  Luther  A.  Hustuii 

Whether  it  is  a  small  newspaper  in  the 
sticks  or  a  larpe  metropolitan  daily;  a 
local  television  station  or  a  national  net¬ 
work,  it  had  l)etter  he  accurate  and  fair 
in  its  rei)ortinfr  or  it  may  hear  from  AIM. 

AIM  stands  for  Accuracy  in  Media  and 
it  has  eyes  and  ears  monitoring  the  media 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  a  speec'h  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  recently,  Representative  Philip  M. 
Crane,  of  Illinois,  described  AIM  as  “a 
singular  scholarly  and  valuable  effort  un¬ 
dertaken  by  pi  ivate  citizens  to  seek  accu¬ 
rate,  objective,  nonbiased  news  reporting 
and  commentary;  in  other  words,  to  keep 
the  press  honest  with  itself  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public.” 

Abraham  H.  Kalish,  executive  secretary, 
says  AIM  is  not  interested  in  the  ideolo¬ 
gy  of  any  communications  medium;  all  it 
wants  is  that  the  media  report  news  that 
the  public  is  entitled  to  know,  and  not 
suppress,  ignore,  or  distort  news  because 
the  newspaper  or  the  7ietwork  disagrees 
with  the  content  or  the  angle  of  the  story. 

In  jjursuit  of  AIM’s  objectives,  Kalish 
has  become  something  of  a  burr  under  the 
saddle  of  editors  who  i-ide  the  news  desks 
in  newspapers  and  television  newsrooms 
w'ho  consider  it  their  prerogative  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  and  in  some  cases  correct,  their 
own  mistakes.  Most  newspapers  prefer  to 
lie  their  own  ombudsman,  and  so  do  the 
broadcasters. 

Accuracy  in  Media  was  formed  as  a 
citizens  organization  in  and  i-ecently 
l)ecame  an  erlucational,  non-profit  corpor¬ 
ation.  It  has  no  governmental  backing.  Its 
activities  so  far  have  been  financed  by 
small  contributions  from  active  sui)porters 
but  it  hopes  to  raise  enough  money  from 
public  and  foundations  to  enable  it  to 
broaden  its  operations. 

AIM’s  president  is  Dr.  Francis  G.  Wil¬ 
son,  emeritus  professor  of  political  science. 
University  of  Illinois.  Its  vicepresident  is 
.■Mphons  Hackl,  a  Washington  book  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  John  K.  McLean,  a  Washing¬ 


ton  stockbroker,  is  treasurer.  Kalish  is  a 
retired  professor  of  communications. 

A  National  Advisory  Board,  in  process 
of  formation,  includes  Dean  Acheson,  for¬ 
mer  Secretary  of  State;  Elbridge  Dur- 
brow,  a  fonner  ambassador;  Dr.  William 
Yandell  Elliott,  emeritus  pi'ofessor  of  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Harvard  University;  Dr. 
Charles  Burton  Marshall,  Washington 
Center  of  Foreign  Policy  Research,  Johns 
Hopkins  Univ'ersity;  Morris  L.  Ernst,  a 
New  York  lawyer,  and  Edgar  Ansel  Mow- 
rer,  foreign  correspondent  and  author. 

AIM  maintains  an  office  in  Washington 
but  it  has  no  paid  employes.  Kalish  is  an 
unsalaried  secretary.  All  others,  including 
those  who  monitor  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
casts,  are  volunteers  who  receive  no  pay. 

.Some  uelion!>  up  to  now 

.4mong  the  things  AIM  has  done  thus 
far  are: 

Prepaied  a  detailed  critique  of  CBS 
documentaries,  “The  Selling  of  the  Penta¬ 
gon,”  and  “Sixty  Minutes”  on  Castro’s 
Cuba.  Both  reports  were  reprinted  in  the 
('ontji-ensional  Record. 

Piepared  a  detailed  report  on  news 
media  coverage  of  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  hearings  on  the  anti¬ 
war  protests  in  Washington  last  spring, 
also  reprinted  in  the  congressional  paper. 

Prote.-^ted  “seriously  misleading”  edit¬ 
ing  of  an  NBC  documentary  “Say  Good¬ 
bye”. 

Obtained  a  correction  by  Xatioual  Re¬ 
view  of  an  erroneous  quote  attributed  to 
Representative  William  R.  Anderson  of 
Tennessee. 

Kalish  acknowledges  that  many  of 
AIM’s  protests  and  citations  of  errors 
have  either  drawn  irritated  responses  or 
been  ignored.  For  instance,  he  said,  CBS 
has  not  answered  any  of  50  questions  AIM 
asked  three  months  ago  about  “The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon.” 

In  his  speech  in  the  House,  Crane  re¬ 
counted  that  more  than  100  Congressmen 
had  participated  in  a  “series  of  special 
orders”  which  dealt  with  the  deteriorating 


situation  of  national  defense.  A  press  con¬ 
ference  was  held  on  the  same  subject. 

“But,”  Crane  said,  “the  Washingto-n 
Star,  Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times  didn’t  cover  this  event,”  despite  the 
fact  that  bipartisan  pai’ticipation  made  it 
one  of  the  largest  special  orders  in  the 
recent  history  of  the  House  and  despite  the 
fact  that  this  issue  has  to  be  the  No.  1 
priority  of  our  Government  at  any  time. 

“This,  I  would  contend,  is  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  many  would  consider  bias 
in  the  media.” 

Kalish  agiees  with  Crane  that  failure 
by  the  media  to  publish  stories  about  such 
issues  deprives  the  public  of  information 
that  would  arouse  it  from  apathy  and 
stimulate  public  interest. 

• 

Jack  Haskins  going 
to  U  of  Tennessee 

Dr.  Jack  B.  Haskins,  John  Ben  Snow 
research  professor  of  journalism  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  has  been  named  director 
of  giaduate  studies  and  research  in  the 
University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Com¬ 
munications. 

Dr.  Donald  G.  Hileman,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Communications,  said  that  Dr. 
Haskins  would  assume  his  duties  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Dr.  Haskins,  a  native  of  Macon,  Ga., 
holds  the  A.  B.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Georgia,  where  he  was  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  received  the  M.  A. 
from  Emory  University  and  the  Ph.  D 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

As  John  Ben  Snow  research  professor 
of  journalism  at  Syracuse,  Dx‘.  Haskins 
held  an  endowed  one  million  chair,  the 
only  newspaper  research  chair  in  the 
country. 

Prior  to  going  to  Syracuse  in  1966,  Dr. 
Haskins  served  as  chairman  of  the  Ph.  D. 
program  in  mass  communications  at  Indi¬ 
ana  University  and  was  director  of  the 
school’s  Bureau  of  Media  and  Opinion  Re- 
seaich. 

He  was  manager  of  advertising  research 
for  the  Ford  Division  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  from  1961-63  and  served  as  senior 
research  executive  for  the  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  from  1956-1961. 
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Washington 
Post  gains 
in  first  half 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  re¬ 
ported  higher  consolidated  oper¬ 
ating  revenues  and  net  income 
for  both  the  second  quarter  and 
the  first  six  months  of  1971  than 
for  the  comparable  periods  of 
1970. 

In  the  second  quarter  ending 
July  4,  revenues  were  $51,463,- 
000,  up  9.6  percent  over  the  $46,- 
951,000  earnings  figure  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1970.  Net  rev¬ 
enues  for  the  same  period  weie 
$2,714,000  up  0.9  percent  over 
the  1970  figure  of  $2,689,000. 
Earnings  per  share  were  65 
cents  versus  64  cents  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1970. 

For  the  six  months  ending 
July  4  revenues  were  $94,701,000 
with  net  revenues  of  $3,101,000. 
The  comparable  figures  for  the 
first  half  of  1970  were  $87,069,- 
000  and  $2,901,000.  On  a  fully 
diluted  basis  earnings  per  share 
for  the  first  half  of  1971  were 
75  cents  compared  with  68  cents 
for  the  first  half  of  1970. 

Mark  J.  Meagher,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  finance,  explained  that 
the  relatively  flat  second  quaider 
earnings  were  caused  largely  by 
a  temporary  dislocation  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  domestic  issue  of 
Xewsweek  magazine.  He  said 
that  after  threatened  labor  prob¬ 
lems,  a  major  part  of  Newsweek 
production  was  shifted  from 
Dayton,  Ohio,  to  Livingston,  N.J. 

He  stated  that  the  company 
is  in  the  process  of  filing  docu¬ 
ments  that  seek  a  listing  of  the 
firms’  stock  on  the  American  Ex¬ 
change. 

The  hoard  declared  a  regular 
dividend  of  5  cents  per  share  on 
its  class  A  and  class  B  common 
stock  payable  on  August  16, 
1971,  to  .stockholders  of  record 
on  July  30,  1971. 


Times  Mirror  helped 
by  newspaper  profit 

Outstanding  performance  by 
the  forest  products  group  led  the 
Times  Mirror  Co.  to  a  25%  in¬ 
crease  in  net  income  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter.  Dr.  Franklin  D. 
Murphy,  chairman,  reported. 
Newspaper  and  book  publishing 
operating  results  were  also  sub¬ 
stantially  above  the  prior  year, 
he  stated. 

Earnings  for  the  16  weeks 
ended  July  11  advanced  to  $9.8 
million  or  58<‘  per  shai’e,  com¬ 
pared  with  $7.8  million  or  47<‘ 
per  share  in  1970  (befoi’e  an 
extraordinary  gain).  Revenues 
for  the  same  period  increased  to 
$144.7  million  versus  $133.6  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  second  quaiter  last 
year. 

Earnings  at  midyear  (28 
weeks  ending  July  11)  were  12% 
ahead  of  the  comparable  period 
of  1970,  advancing  to  $14.4  mil¬ 
lion  or  86c  per  share,  compared 
with  $12.9  million  or  77<‘  per 
share  at  midyear  1970  (before 
an  extraordinary  gain). 

Revenues  at  midyear  amount¬ 
ed  to  $248.9  million  versus  $234.7 
million  for  1970. 

• 

Post  raises  dividend 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  eight 
cents  a  share,  payable  September 
30  to  the  stockholders  of  record 
September  17,  was  declared  by 
the  directors  of  Post  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Appleton,  Wis.  In  June  the 
company  paid  a  dividend  of  six 
cents  a  share.  For  the  previous 
five  quarters  the  dividend  had 
been  four  cents  per  share.  Post 
reported  six-month  earnings  of 
74  cents  a  share.  For  the  same 
period  a  year  ago  earnings  were 
35  cents  a  share. 

a 

Agency  declares 

Ogilvy  &  Mather  International 
Inc.  declared  the  regular  divi¬ 
dend  of  20c  per  share,  payable 
on  August  31  to  shareholders  of 
record  as  of  August  9. 


Thomson  Ltd.  profit 
close  to  $8  million 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  of 
Toronto  reports  an  unaudited 
profit  of  $7,964,120  or  47.7  cents 
a  share  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  .30,  compared  with  $6,681,- 
360  or  39.5  cents  a  share  for  the 
corresponding  1970  period. 

Sales  for  the  first  six  months 
were  $60,670,028,  compared  with 
$55,044,229  for  last  year. 

The  company  says  it  will  issue 
$25-million  in  convertible  deben¬ 
tures  to  facilitate  future  ac¬ 
quisitions. 

• 

Lee  Enterprises 
reports  increases 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  reported  earnings  for 
nine  months  as  $2,581,324,  com¬ 
pared  to  $2,195,901  for  the  same 
period  of  1970 — 88  cents  a  share 
as  against  78  cents  a  share. 

Operating  levenues  for  nine 
months  were  given  as  $27.9  mil¬ 
lion  (1971)  and  $26.1  million 
(1970).  For  the  last  quarter, 
revenues  rose  from  $8.7  million 
to  $10  million  and  earnings  went 
up  from  $769,000  to  $9.30,000— 
26  cents  a  share  and  32  cents  a 
share,  respectively. 

• 

Ridder  on  Big  Board 

Shares  of  common  stock  in 
Ridder  Publications  Inc.  began 
trading  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  on  August  16.  Riding 
the  wave  of  Big  Board  trans¬ 
actions  after  the  President’s  new 
economic  policy  had  been  an¬ 
nounced,  Ridder  (RPI)  stock 
gained  three  points  to  25(4  over 
its  last  over-the-counter  bid.  The 
company  has  8,323,687  shares 
outstanding. 

• 

Grey  dividend 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  1214(1 
per  share  payable  September  15 
to  stockholders  of  record  Sep¬ 
tember  1  has  been  declared  by 
Grey  Advertising  Inc. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


8/11 

8/18 

Addressograph  Multigraph 

33 

39% 

Berkey  Photo  . 

.  10% 

11% 

Boise  Cascade  . 

22 

23% 

Capital  Cities  Bdestq. 

40% 

4414 

Cowles  Communications 

m 

10% 

Crown  Zellerbach 

30 

31 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

34% 

39 

Dayco  Cor.o.  . 

17 

18% 

Digital  Equipment 

.  49% 

80% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

.  73% 

8314 

Eltra  Corp. 

23% 

24% 

Fairchild  Camera  .  . 

29% 

39% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding 

.  101/2 

11% 

Gannett  Co. 

49% 

54% 

Georgia  Pacific 

51% 

541/7 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa 

44% 

45V« 

Harris  Intertype . 

.  54% 

54'/, 

Inmont  . 

12% 

13% 

International  Paper 

33% 

33% 

Kimberly  Clark . 

28'/, 

281/2 

Knight  Newspapers 

44% 

45% 

North  American  Rockwell 

.  271/2 

2914 

Republic  Corp  . 

■  5% 

5% 

Richardson  Co . 

11% 

12% 

Ridder  Publications 

22% 

251/7 

Singer  . 

47% 

701/7 

J.  W.  Thompson 

42% 

48'/, 

Time  Inc . 

47% 

54 

Times  Mirror  . , 

44% 

44% 

White  Consolidated 

23% 

27% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene 

.  18 

22 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Domtar  . 

12% 

12% 

Ehrenreich  Photo 

12% 

11% 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

27% 

19% 

Media  General 

29 

30% 

Milgo  Electronics 

13% 

14% 

Milimaster  Onyx 

12 

13% 

New  York  Times  . 

20 

22% 

PKL  Co . 

4% 

5% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind. 

15% 

17% 

Wood  Industries 

..  15% 

19 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Coro. 

2534 

28 

Booth  Newspapers 

21 

2134 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

24 

22 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  38'/2  38'/2 

ComCorp .  6  — 

Compugraphic  Corp,  10%  ll'/2 

Compuscan  .  l3'/2  13 

Datascan  .  4'/2  ^ 

Dow  Jones  .  ZfVt  42% 

Downe  Comm.  81/4  8'/2 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  20%  21% 

Federated  Publications  241/2  57 

Grey  Advertising  13  14 

Hurletron  .  3'/2  4% 

Interpublic  Group  21%  23% 

Multimedia  Inc.  31%  33 

Ogilvy,  Mather  29%  33% 

Photon  .  75/8  8% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  15  1534 

Washington  Post  23%  25% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  7%  f/g 

B.  C.  Forest  20%  20 

Great  Lakes  Paper  1534  15% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  24%  24 

Southam  Press  40%  4 1 34 

Thomson  Newspapers  27%  2734 

Toronto  Star  2334  24 


Millings 

Billings,  Montana 
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W.  H.  Cowles  n 
of  Spokane  dies 


Mylks  E.  Standish,  78,  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  the  Xonvich 
(Conn.)  Bullctiti;  August  14. 


CLAiRt;  M.  Abbott,  69,  former 
sports  columnist  of  the  Fairmont 
(VV.Va.)  Times;  August  9. 


Irving  Leuchtkr,  59,  general 
counsel  of  the  Newspaper  Guild; 
August  11. 


William  Hutchinson  Cowles 
II,  69,  died  August  12  in  a  Spo¬ 
kane  hospital.  He  had  been  ill 
with  emiihysema  for  a  long  time. 

Cowles  was  chairman  of  the 
hoai'd  of  the  Cowles  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Simkesman  Review  and  five  state 
farm  magazines,  and  chaiiman 
and  president  of  the  Spokane 
Chi  onicle  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Cowles  family  began  its 
newspapei-  ownership  in  Ohio  in 
the  1840s.  The  late  \V.  H.  Cowles 
moved  to  Spokane  in  1891  as  a 
l)art  owner  of  the  Spokesinan 
which  he  merged  in  1893  with 
the  Spokane  Review. 

W.  H.  Cowles  II  went  to  work 
foi-  his  father  as  a  copy  boy 
when  he  was  16  and  .succeeded 
him  as  head  of  the  family-owned 
newspapers  in  1946.  In  1935 
the  family  had  purchased  the 
Chronicle. 

In  1968,  W.  H.  Cowles  III 
took  ovei-  the  presidency  of  the 
Cowles  Publishing  Co. 

W.  H.  Cowles  II  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1924  and 
received  a  doctor  of  laws  de¬ 
gree  from  Whitworth  College, 
Spokane,  of  which  he  was  a 
ti  u.stee.  He  was  president  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1959-60. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

James  T.  Berryman,  69,  j)oli- 
tical  cartoonist  for  the  Wash- 
ington  Evening  Star  for  42 
years;  winner  of  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  19.50;  son  of  the  late 
Clifford  K.  Berryman,  Star 
cartoonist  for  many  yeais;  Au¬ 
gust  12. 

*  *  ♦ 

Carl  Beaty  Allen,  75,  foi  mer 
aviation  editor  of  the  Xew  York 
Herald  Tribune;  aviation  report¬ 
er  for  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
Tribune,  1921-23;  officei'  in  the 
Army  .Air  Corps;  official  with 
the  Martin  Marietta  Corp. ;  Au¬ 
gust  5. 


Edward  J.  Hughes,  70,  vice- 
pi'esident  and  editorial  director 
of  the  We.stchester-Rockland 
Newspajiers  since  1954;  jnevi- 
ously  rei)ortei',  city  editor  and 
general  manage!'  of  the  Port 
Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item ;  past 
[ii'esident  of  the  New  Yoi  k  State 
Publisheis  Association;  August 
16. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Edward  M.  Ryan  Sr.  64,  i)uh- 
lishei'  of  the  Waterbury-Woleott 
(Conn.)  Sews,  a  weekly,  and 
foimeily  with  the  Waterbary 
Republican,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Con  rant,  and  Brooklyn  (N.Y.) 
Eagle;  .August  15. 

*  ♦  * 

Robert  P".  Lashbrook,  .52, 
general  managei-  of  the  Frank¬ 
fort  (Ind.)  Times;  August  11. 

>1:  *  * 

Columbus  Giragi,  74,  foimer 
ownei-  of  newsiiajiers  in  .Ai  izona 
(Tombstone  Epitaph,  Winslow 
Mail,  Holbrook  Tribune-Sews)  ; 
columnist  foi'  the  .Arizona  Re¬ 
public;  Augu.st  13. 

*  * 

Benjamin  S.  Jacobs,  64,  for- 
mei-  rejiortei'  foi'  the  Chicago 
Sun,  and  more  lecently  special 
ju'oject  assistant,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Medical  School  Lihiaiy; 
August  9. 

3»S  *  * 

.Anne  H.  Christmas,  .52,  le- 
Iioi'ter  and  feature  wiitei-  for 
the  Washington  Star,  who  cov¬ 
ered  society,  jiolitics  and  horse 
shows;  August  7. 

*  *  ♦ 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  88,  edi¬ 
tor  and  i>ul)lisher  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  1944-53; 
jueviously  business  and  advei- 
tising  manager;  chairman  of 
Connecticut  Aeronautics  Com- 
mi.ssion;  .Augu.st  17. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

K.  S.  Chang,  73,  letired 
( 1!K!6)  spoi'ts/news  editoi'  of  the 
Colorado  Sjtrings  Free  Press; 
in-eviously  a  joui  nalist  in  China; 
July  29. 


Danbury,  Connecticut 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 


Alex  F'ord  Wilson,  74,  retired 
( 1966)  repoi'tei'  -  photographer 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune;  Au¬ 
gust  11. 

*  *  4: 

Harry  Cohen,  84,  general 
manager  of  the  Newburgh 
(N.Y.)  Sews,  1943  to  19.57;  Au¬ 
gu.st  10. 

♦  *  ♦ 

J.  Curtis  Cook,  managing 
editoi'  of  the  Wichita  Falls 
(Tex.)  Record  Sews,  194.5-1968; 
August  12. 


Henry  G.  Hoch,  74,  church 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Sews  for 
30  years  until  1956;  August  14. 
♦  «  * 

Charles  A.  Lovett,  76,  re¬ 
tired  New  York  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service; 
began  his  career  as  sports  editor 
of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Transcript;  August  17. 

*  ♦  * 

Darwin  W.  Sherman,  81,  re¬ 
tired  sales  executive  for  Con- 
.solidated  Paper  Company;  Au¬ 
gust  11. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


!  ANNOUNCEMENTS  ’  ANNOUNCEMENTS  ^ 

i  ^4PPRAisERS^£ONSVLTASTS^  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


'  appraisals  for  estate.  TAX. 

partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
\  poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
!  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


'  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

!  NEWSMAN/BOOKKEEPER  WIFE  seek 
;  equity  interest  small  daily  or  weekly,  I 
U.S.  west  of  Rockies  or  Western 
I  Canada.  Box  1074,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN.  T)2,  background:  weekly  j 
•Hlitor,  small  daily,  recent  city  experi-  ' 
ence:  now  coi)y  editor  47.000  suburban 
daily:  seeks  interest  with  IxKikkeeper  ] 
wife  weekly  or  small  daily.  Can  invest 
toward  eventual  ownership.  Available  ! 
interview  Octolier.  Box  843,  Editor  &  ! 
I  Publisher. 


!  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


HOWARD  W.  PALMER.  BROKER 
Serving  New  York,  New  England 
844  Sumner  Ave.,  Syracuse.  N.Y.-13210 
CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
j  Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

i  The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth, 

I  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
j  "America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne-  { 
goliations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  { 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news-  ' 
pai>ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8063  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads-  I 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph;  (AC  205)  546-3357 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 

6614  Rutoers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SEXLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PA'YMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
I  selling. 

'  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGE24CY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

jbs^itfX~SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ILLINOIS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
grossing  $139,80l«.  Latest  letterpress. 
Building  value,  $20,000.  Sell  for  $135,- 
000,  building  included.  Terms.  Robert 
N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133, 
Emporia.  Kans. — 66801. 

MONTHLY  neighborhood  N.Y.C.  well- 
established,  solvent,  LP  tabloid  news¬ 
paper.  Tax  loss  or  money-maker.  Box 
1161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

N.J.  OFFSET  WEEKLY:  fast-growing 
suburban  area.  Gross:  $100,000,  i>o- 
tential  more  than  twice  that.  Box  1171, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


ALASKAN  DAILY — Ck>ntaet  Roliert  N. 
Bolitho.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133, 
Emporia,  Kans. — 66801. 


STRONG  WEEKLY  GROUP,  Zone  2. 
Gross:  $150M;  net:  $42M.  County 
legal;  population  quadrupled  10  years; 
highest  i)er  capita  income ;  5  shotting 
centers  planne<l.  Potential  unlimite<l 
"as  is”  or  daily.  $225,000.  Broker. 
Box  1069,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIS.SOURI  OFEYIET  DAILY-Compu- 
graphic.  3-unit  News  King.  new.  Gross 
$140,000.  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. 


i  TEXAS  SEMI-WEEKLY,  over  4,300 
'  circulation.  Earned  $28,000,  1970.  Off¬ 
set  ;  county-seat.  $25,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345. 


SUBURBAN  WEEKLIES  on  Long 
Island,  N.Y.  Real  estate,  business  and 
equipment.  29%  down.  Principals 
only.  Box  1056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  WELL-ESTABLISHED  and  thriv¬ 
ing  offset  weeklies,  in  prosperous  and 
constantly  expanding  Western  Canadian 
community.  Presently  grossing  $300.- 
000  per  annum.  Easily  operated  and  no 
direct  competition.  Very  valid  reason 
for  desire  to  sell.  Box  1057,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  j 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

COMPOSING  ROOM  I 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

MAILROOM 

so.  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Has  grossed  $90,000;  needs  ad-oriented 
publisher;  LP.  $60,000 — $18,000  down. 
Mild  winter  climate.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif. — 92806. 

AVAILABLE 

Newspai>ers.  Ma^zines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  in  very  rapid 
growth  area.  Finest  climate;  upper 
income  bracket.  $29,000  down.  Paper 
needs  buyer  with  plenty  of  additional 
capital  for  continuing  growth.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaiwr.  Newspa|>er  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS.  BROKER,  currently 
listing  more  than  90  bonafide  buyers 
looking  for  your  top  weekly  or  daily. 
Ridge  Rd.,  Hardwick.  Ma. — 01037. 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  expert- 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 

WE  NEED  DAILIES/LAROE  WEEKLIES 
for  qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern. 
Bkr.,  6329  Ash.  Raytown,  Mo.  64133. 

WELL-ESTABLISHED  suburban  or 
country  weekly.  Zone  9.  Present  (not 
potential)  net  around  $20,000.  Box 
1109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INDIVIDUAL  with  strong  promotion/ 
production  background  seeks  weekly 
in  southeastern  New  Hampshire  or 
northeastern  Mass.  Replies  to  Bo.x 
1093,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPEIR  GROUP  seeks  additional 
newspapers  or  shop[)ers  to  buy  or  lease- 
with-option-to-buy  in  Ohio,  Indiana  or 
southern  Michigan.  Minimum  $65,000 
annual  advertising  revenue.  Replies 
held  confidential.  Box  1136,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HUSBAND/WIFE  TEAM  seek  country 
or  suburban  weekly  in  Northern  West¬ 
chester  County,  New  York  or  Southern 
Connecticut.  Box  1123,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEW.SPAPER  SERVICES 
FEATERESHVAILABLE^ 


TV  PROGRAM  LOG  j 

We’ll  send  you  a  complete  TV  Program 
Log  each  week  with  channel  listings, 
storylines  and  movie  highlights  for 
your  area.  Material  comes  to  you  al¬ 
ready  tyix'set  to  your  column  width, 
camera-ready.  Write  for  sample  and 
rates.  Box  906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

■  BV  OUU  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT  ’ 
Tired  of  wire  rewrites?  Alert  U.S. 
news  team  in  major  capitals  supplies 
features,  columns,  exclusive  newsbeata 
that  make  Europe  come  alive  for  U.S. 
readers.  Competitive  rates.  European 
News,  Ltd.,  6a  Greycoat  Gardens, 
London  SWl,  England. 

^^^PRESS^NGimERT^^ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 

pnEss^fmElwAi€iBi£^ 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Makeup  Facilities 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages.  Good  press-time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Bob  Schultz  (AC  201)  647-1180.  Re¬ 
corder  Pub.  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 


TELETYPESETTER  Keylward  perf., 
TDs,  reperfs,  M  20-page  u&lc ;  tape 
winders,  all  used — excellent.  Buy-sell 
wire  line  teleprinter  machines.  iMirts. 
Typetronics,  Box  8873,  b't.  Lauderdale, 
E'la.— 33310. 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  PUN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

PTNAL  CLEAN-UP! 
MORISAWA  model  201,  S#  610231, 
lens  5%  to  60-pt.  9  fonts  type,  2  nu¬ 
merals  ;  used  1  year — $2,500. 

MASTER  IMMERSION  Burn-in  cooling 
comlio  unit  model  3040,  S#  30-118, 
220-V.,  single  phase,  60-cycle,  18  amps, 
and  MASTER  WHIRLER  model  C,  SR. 
2295,  220-V.,  single  phase,  60-cycles, 
20  amps;  l)Oth  for  $1,500. 

2  ELRODS.  S#’s  E  4037  and  K-1407E 
—  $250  each. 

INTERTYPE  C-4  SR.  35438,  Star 
Quadder,  Shaffstall  mat  detector.  Alter¬ 
nate  molds;  used  3  years;  asking 
$.7,000. 

Contact  R.  G.  Moisio 
P'LORENCE  MORNING  NEWS. 

'  P'lorence,  S.  C. — 29.701 

1  Ph:  (803)  669-1771 

ATP’-B8  PHOTOTYPESETTERS  —  3 
Keylaiards  and  2  Photo  Units,  41  Discs 
(82  fonts),  21  Width  Control  Boards, 
complete  with  readers,  tape  winders 
and  S|>are  parts  kit.  Keylioard  can  be 
used  as  in|>ut  for  other  paper-tape 
phototypesetting  equipment.  Good  con¬ 
dition.  Only  $5,500  for  comlete  set-up. 
Ideal  for  job  shops  and  newspaper, 
etc.  P.O.  Box  28.74,  Washington,  D.C. 
(•202)  546-0856. 

LINOTYPES— Models  14.  30  and  31  : 
excellent  condition.  Any  reasonable 
offer.  Contact  B.  Metzfield,  Public 
Opinion,  Chamlx-rsburg,  Pa. — 17201. 
Ph:  (717)  264-6161 

JUSTOWRITERS,  1  pair  $2,450.  Flush-  ! 
ing  Tribune.  46-25  Kissena  Blvd.,  I 
Flushing.  N.Y.— 11355.  (212)  359-7777. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAI’T  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

I  JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or  ^ 
I  for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  I 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

'  JUSTape  SENIOR  FOR  SALE 
This  machine  is  e<iuipped  with  the 
following  features:  Automatic  hyphe¬ 
nation;  spare  parts,  two  readers  and 
one  punch;  also  included  are  width 
plugs  for  8  point  TTS  Corona  with 
Bold  Face.  8A228,  bVi  point  Spartan 
Book  with  Heavy  S’/^AIOO  and  9  point 
Opticon  with  Bold  Face  9A162. 

COMPOSITION  SYSTEMS.  INC. 

325  Central  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TEXTSETTERS; 

2  now  running.  Model  2000.  Lino 
Metal,  top  quality,  174  lb.  Galleys  all 
sizes.  Cash  or  terms.  Ph:  (203)  876- 
0706  Frank  Love,  Journal  Pub.  Co., 
Rockville,  Conn.— 06066. 


LINOTYPE,  model  35.  in  top  condi¬ 
tion,  S#6T866,  four  9()-channel  maga¬ 
zines,  six  molds,  one  6-mold  disc,  one 
Mohr  saw,  hydraquadder,  electric  pot, 
Margach  feeder,  electric  blower,  belt 
drive  motor,  space  bands  with  fonts,  3 
extra  72-channeI  split  magazines  wide, 
S&M  magazine  rack  for  6  splits,  with 
belts.  $5,000  or  best  offer.  Advance, 
P.O.  Box  8.  Novato,  Calif.  94947. 

(415)  892-2121. 


JU  AA  JUSTOWRITERS,  like  new; 
9-pt.  Humbolt;  3  reproducers ;  4  com¬ 
posers.  Call  Bob  Schultz  (AC  201) 
647-1180,  Recorder  Pub.  Co.,  Stirling, 
N.J.— 07980. 


SALE!  3  sets  lightly  used  Friden 
Justowriters,  two  Varityper  head¬ 
liners.  Make  offer!  Call  collect.  Mr. 
Dickinson  (206)  624-3845.  Outdoor  Em¬ 
pire  Publishing,  1202  Harrison,  Seattle, 
Wash.— 98109. 


2— PHOTON  713  Model  10  Text- 
master  machines  with  spare  parts. 
Excellent  condition. 

2— PHOTON  Model  200B  Admaster 
Phototypesetter.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion. 

7— FRIDEN  LCC-VF  Perforators. 
1— COMPUGRAPHIC  JusTape  to 
drive  Photon  713. 

Ready  to  demonstrate.  Sacrifice 

MILES  KIMBALL  CO., 

41  W.  8th  Ave.,  Oshkosh,  Wise. 
(414)  231-3800 


JUSTOWRITER  PERFORATORS  mod¬ 
ified  for  Compugraphic  2961  input — 
$260.  Jay  Thornton,  P.O.  Box  977, 
Talladega,  Ala. — 35160.  Ph :  (205) 

362-4128. 


DIDDE  GLASER  DG-320 

Inserting  Machine — Like  New 
Outre  Count-0*Yeyor 
Counts  and  Stacks 

SACRIFICE 

MILES  KIMBALL  CO., 

I  41  W.  8th  Ave.,  Oshkosh,  Wise. 
(414)  231-3800 

CHESHIRE  lal)eling  machine  with 
folder,  conveyor;  practically  new:  will 
finance.  Bo.x  1173,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NO  MORE  MAILING!  Model  2605 
Speedaumat  Addressograph ;  automatic 
feeder,  3-plate  filing  cabinet  on  wheels, 

!  many  accessories.  Bargain  price.  Con- 
i  tact  Penny  Saver  Distribution,  470 
Rockaway  Ave.,  Valley  Stream.  N.Y. 
—11581.  (516)  872-9393. 

(1)  SHERIDAN  newspaper  stuffing 
machine— model  240,  48P — equipped 

with  8  HH  Hoppers  and  1  reverse; 
j  total  9  Hoppers.  In  use  since  1970. 

Selling  price:  $60,000.  Box  1022,  Edi- 
^  tor  &  Publisher. 

;  A&M  SPEEDAUMAT — purchased  new 
I  1968  with  model  14)0  attachment  and 
]  needle-fed  Hopper.  Cost  us  $6,800. 
Will  sacrifice.  Box  1141  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

!  MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

LINE  SCRF.'ENS  for  Polaroid  cameras. 
Prepares  photos  for  insUint  |>rinting. 
$14. ,70.  Guaranteed.  Graphics,  Box 
506.7,  Oxnard.  Calif.— 9;}030. 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


ENGRAVING  EQVIPMENT  \  MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 


SCAN-A-GRAVER,  Fairchild  S/N  65- 
737,  excellent  condition.  Complete  with 
spare  parts,  700  sheets  of  7x10"  plas¬ 
tic  and  stylus.  Contact  B.  Metzfield, 
Public  Opinion,  Chambersburg,  Pa. — 
17201.  Ph:  (717)  264-6161. 


COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  SHOP 
equipment,  at  a  fraction  of  original 
cost.  Call  (602)  264-0737. 


OFFSET  COMPLETED  Bargains  in 
well-cared  for  hot  metal  e<iuipment. 
Composing,  stereotpying.  engraving. 
Premier  rotary  shaver  $32.70;  Etcher, 
Tasograi)h  powderless  $2000 :  Nolan  6- 
ton  Stereo  furnace  $1500:  Wood  pony 
auto-plate  caster  $2250:  Linotypes. 
Ludlow  many  other  buys.  Write: 
Wenatchee  World,  Box  1.711,  We¬ 
natchee,  Wash.  98801:  or  call  (.709) 
663-.7161,  Harlan  Honeysett.  P.M. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Dt*  zona  number  to  Indicate  location  wit 


■clfie  Identification 


PERF’ORATORS  —  7  Fairchild  light 
touch,  3  Star  AutoPerfs.  Counting  and 
non-counting :  some  less  than  3  years 
old.  CAMERA — 12x18  Gocxikin  Day¬ 
light  Stat  Camera,  used  less  than  4 
years.  Frank  Monteleone,  Purchasing 
Agent,  Tribune  Co.,  P.O.  Box  191, 
Tampa.  Fla. — 33601. 


FOR  SALE:  PHOTON  713-10  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  Compugraphic  7200, 
used  only  a  few  months;  and  Photon 
200-B  at  quick  sale  prices.  Call  (602) 
264-0737. 


FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITER  RECORDER 
Model  JU-AA.  $900.  In  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Advance,  P.O.  Box  8,  Novato, 
Calif.— 94947.  (415)  892-2121. 
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MACHINKKY  &  SUPPLIES 
PEmORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  i>erf  tapes  at  our  i 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  ' 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write:  I 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Bex  5500,  Akron.  Ohio — 44313 

MACHiyERY 

2t-rAGE  GO.S.S  DL-PLEX  tul.ular 
loess.  Excellent  condition,  equipiied  for 
i-olor.  Complete  stereotyix*  oiuipment. 

T  line  ca.stinjr  machines  anil  other  hot 
metal  eiiiiipment.  Goinir  offset  in  No- 
vemlier.  Mount  Vernon  News.  P.O.  Box 
791.  Mount  Vernon.  Ohio  43050. 

AVAILABLE  NOW  ! 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING 
OFF.SET  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
Folilinir  m.achine  includes  (j-'i-doub'e 
l  arallel  cri>ss  iierforator ;  4  units;  fly- 
imr  imprinter;  3-50"  roll  stands;  50 
H.P.  drive;  Compressor;  Mill  roll 
h<x>k:  I*late  jiir;  Water  I^evelers ; 

Wash-up  attachments. 

Less  than  2  years  old — like  new 
UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQIUPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071 
(201)  43S-3744 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
35  Hoe  unit-s,  23-9/16"  cut-off.  with 
ancillary  equipment,  Crosfield  insetter 
attachment,  automatic  wooil  stereo 
casting  equipment.  All  presently  in  op¬ 
eration.  Make  offers  and  inquiries  in 
writing  to:  Office  of  the  Co-ordinator 
of  Surplus  Eiiuipment,  Toronto  Star, 
Ltd.,  80  King  St.  West  (Room  90S), 
Toronto-1,  Ont.,  Canada. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

I  Pay  able  witb  erdarl 

4  weeks  .  Sl.lO  per  line,  per  Issue 

3'weeks .  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issjie 

2-weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1  week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreelatlons) 

Add  50c  lor  box  service 
Air  mall  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IRomlttonco  should  accompany  clas 
tiflod  copy  when  submittod  for  pub 
llcaflon  unlots  crodlf  has  boon  os- 
fabllshod. 

4  weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

3  weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

2'Weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  Issue 

t  week  .  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  cliaracters  and /or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  lor  box  service 
Air  mall  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAT— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  ot  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi 
bed  ad  to  display.  The  rate  tor  display 
classified  Is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  Inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLT  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuutday,  4:30  PM 
Easfarn  Daylight  Tlmu 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
at  they  art  received,  are  valid  lor  l-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
Ph:  (AC  212)  PL  2-7050 


M.VCHINEUY  &  SUPFLIE.^ 

FOR  sale 
3-l*nit  Cottrell  V-15A 
Web  Offset  Pre.ss 
U.SED  [BUT  HARDLY) 
Manufactured  1967 
Available  Now 
Locaterl  Southeast  Coa.st 
Exclusive  Offering 
Cull,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
172U  Cherrv  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64198 
l.AC  816)  221-9060 


PRESS  FOR  SALE 
5  unit,  Hoe  super-production  LP — SJlf 
2800,  4  plate  wide,  22%"  cut-off,  double 
delivery  folder  with  conveyors,  68  inch 
paper  width,  semi-automatic  Hoe 
pasters,  one-color  cylinder,  angle  bars 
over  all  units,  transfer  pit  tables,  two, 
125  h.p,  motors  complete  with  D.  C. 
generators  and  C-H  electrical  control 
boards.  Press  available  approximately 
August,  1972.  Presently  in  daily  pro¬ 
duction  and  may  be  seen  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  Contact  John  W.  Breen.  Produc¬ 
tion  Mgr.,  Duluth  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune.  Duluth,  Minn.  55801.  (AC  218) 
722-8333. 


SAVE  $60,000 

on  a  6-unit 

Cottrell  V-22  Offset  Press 

with  upper  balloon  former,  spare 
motor  drive,  roll  hoist,  Baldwin 
wash-up  units,  Jomac  roller 
cleaner,  extra  rollers  and  cores, 
etc.  Excellent  condition.  Hair 
line  register  on  4  color.  Ready 
to  demonstrate. 

s.4(:rifi(;e 

MILES  KIMBALL  CO., 

41  W.  8th  Ave.,  Oshkosh,  Wise. 
(414)  231-3800 


☆SAVE  JIOO.OOO  ON  A  4-UNIT 
HOE  ANTI-FRICTION  PRESS 
MODERNIZED  FOR  WRAP-AROUND 
OR  .“iTEREOTYPE  PLATE.S 
22'%"  page  cut-off,  46.000  p.p.h;  Dual 
G.E.  100  h.p.  drives  with  Fin  Cor  Con¬ 
trol  Panels:  Heavy  Duty  96-page 
trol  Panels:  Heavy  Duty  96-page  Ca¬ 
pacity  holder:  Cutler-Hammer  Heavy 
Duty  Conveyor:  Cline  Reel.  Tension 
and  Pasters;  Trackage.  Turntables, 
1  ransfer  Tables. 


.M.YCHINERY  &  SUPPUES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

40-PAGE  GO.'^.^  UNIVERSAL 
(170)  LETTERPHE.SS  FOR  SALE 
Five  units,  four  with  one  color  hump, 
one  with  two  color  humps.  Full  color 
cap:ihility  on  either  end  without  re¬ 
versing.  Press  equii)|)ed  with  roll 
stands  on  each  end  to  handle  six  units. 
Has  balloon  former  and  skip  slitter, 
two  60  h.p.  motors  geared  for  40,000 
p.p.h.  Cut  off  is  22'%  inches.  Also 
stereo  e<iuipment  consisting  of  three 
Sla-Hi  mat  formers.  Goss  plate  per- 
fector,  three-ton  i>ot  with  pneumatic 
pump,  single  router,  dual  router,  chip¬ 
ping  block,  Goss  mat  roller  and  final 
trim  mat  knife.  Press  may  !«  seen 
running  in  our  plant  any  morning, 
Monday  through  Saturday,  until  No¬ 
vember  1.  For  further  information 
contact  E<1  Kay.  Hollywood  Sun-Tat¬ 
tler  2028  Tvler  St.,  Hollywo<xl,  Fla. 
i  —  3:5022. 


STERKOTYPE  EQVIPME^^^ 

KEMP  7-ton  Metal  Pot  (Controls  Jli3 
Kemp  Carburetor),  Wood  Pony  Auto 
Plate  and  Hand  Pump  .#9752  PO,  Sta- 
Hi  Mat  Former  ^l^i545.5MF3,  Sta-Hi 
Final  Trim,  2  Goss  Tubular  Casting 
Boxes  (1  Vacuum),  2  Goss  Tubular 
Tail  Cutters,  Sta-Hi  Master  Router 
(tubular  #10236).  Southwest  Press, 
Inc.,  348  W,  Market,  San  Diego,  Calif, 


HKI.P  ^  ANTED 
ADMIMSTRAlll^ 

ACCOUNTING  MANAGER  for  Area  2 
daily  alxiut  70M.  Please  describe  news- 
pai>er  exi>erience,  education,  present 
salary,  in  confidence.  Work  is  usual, 
with  some  spec'ial  reports  for  manage¬ 
ment  decision.  Box  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 

lisher. 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER— Just  the 
right  opportunity  for  an  aggressive 
self-starter  as  No.  2  man  who  can 
eventually  take  over  full  responsibility 
of  department.  Degree  in  Accounting 
and  3  to  5  years  ex|>erience  in  general 
accounting,  budgets  and  financial  state¬ 
ments  preparation.  Advance<l  degree  or 
CPA  a  big  plus:  knowledge  of  Federal 
an<l  State  tax(‘s  and  familiarity  with 
EDP  helpful.  If  you’re  willing  to  roll 
up  your  sleeves  and  dig  in  we  can 
promise  a  bright  future.  Excellent 
sUirting  salary  and  lilieral  l>enefits  jiro- 
gram  are  for  oi>eners.  We  are  a  60.000- 
plus  daily  locate*!  in  zone  2  in  a  sub¬ 
urban  community  within  easy  reach  of 
everything.  We  also  have  out-of-state 
weeklies  and  radio  and  TV  subsi*liaries. 
Sen<l  complete  i*esume  inclu<ling  present 
salary  in  confidence  to  Box  910.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

IarculatIo^ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Motivnted 
and  independent  person,  to  take  over 
circulation  department  of  semi-weekly 
group  of  suburban  newspai>ers  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  area.  Write  Steve  Ross,  Rose 
Publications,  5600  W.  95th  St,, 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. — 66207. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small 
daily  in  land  ot  blue  sky  and  clean 
air.  Publisher.  Northern  Wyoming 
Daily  News,  Worland,  Wyo. — 82401. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  free 
distribution  26,000  weekly  totally  con¬ 
verting  to  carrier.  No  collections-  Zone 
2.  Send  replies  to  South  BergenUe,_  10 
Ames  Ave..  Rutherford,  N.J. — 07070. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  in  zone  2. 
Good  salary — excellent  potential — for 
a  person  who  is  not  afraid  to  work. 
Suburban  daily  with  5.000  circulation. 
Box  1145,  Biitor  &  Publisher. 

^l^LASSIfTElTAl^^ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Our  opportunity  isn’t  rare,  but  it  is 
an  opportunity!  The  Southern  Itlinoi.^an 
— a  31.000  p.m.  daily — is  looking  for 
someone  with  classified  know-how 
and.  hopefully,  management  experience 
to  manage  the  total  classified  operation. 
■The  Southern  Illinoisan  is  located  in 
Carbondale.  Illinois — a  university  com¬ 
munity.  We  offer  good  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  with  the  opportunity  to  grow  with 
a  growing  newspaper  group.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  James  E.  Spangler, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  789,  Decatur,  Ill, — 62525. 


COMPOSmG  POO^l 

AD  COMPOSITOR/PAGE  MAKEUP 
man  wante<I  for  hot  metal  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  northern  N.J.  Air-conditione<l 
plant — many  l>enefits.  (201)  383-1600, 
extension  36,  Earl  Weaver. 

OFFSET  PRINTER — Imme<liate  open¬ 
ing  for  individual  qualifiecl  in  all 
phases  of  composing  room  work. 
30,000  Morning  and  Sunday.  Contact: 
Production  Mgr.,  Messenger  &  In¬ 
quirer.  Owensboro,  Ky. — 42301.  Strike 
conditions  exist. 

NEED  EXPERIENCED  PASTE-UP 
compositor  for  news  and  ads.  Write: 
Composing  Room,  Naples  Daily  News. 
P.O.  Box  1737.  Naples.  Fla.— 33940, 
giving  all  particulars. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
A  top-drawer  small  city  daily  in  Zene 
5  seeks  a  composing  room  foreman 
with  cold-type  exiierience.  Excellent 
pay  and  fringe  benefits.  Box  747, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


Complete  Reconditioned,  Installed 
Package  Deal,  including  Electrical 

☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 
☆CUSTOM  BUILT  REEL-TENSION- 
PASTER  SYSTEM  FOR  SINGLE 
WIDTH  URBANITE  OFFSET  OR 
LETTERPRESS  EQUIPMENT. 
(Double  Roll  Width  Capacity  at 
High  S|)eed  of  Press  Production) 

☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 

it  Similar  Equipment  Can 
lie  Seen  iti  Operation 

☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 

Write  for  Particulars: 

Western  Newspaper  Mechanical  Asso., 
P.  O.  Box  5258,  Delaware  Station 
San  Mateo,  Calif.— 94402 


MANAGER  verseil  in  sales,  PR,  e<li- 
torial  and  circulation  for  Are.a  9  smal'- 
town  daily.  Box  1174,  E<iitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


f>/^PL  4 Y  ■4f)LKKT/.S/.>Y; 

AD  MANAGER  to  motivate  staff  to 
show  gains  for  afternoon  offset  paper. 
Area  4,  town  of  50,000.  Only  jtroven 
record  considere<l.  Box  1165,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Vigorous  Zone  2  weekly  has  opening 
for  progressive  self-starter.  Must  have 
managerial  background,  he  sales- 
oriente<l,  and  strong  on  eclitorial  in¬ 
novation.  All  ls»nefits.  Top  salary- 
plus.  Box  1089,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


ANY  OFFERS? 

MODEL  ’E'  DUPLEX  8-PAGE 
(16-TABLOID)  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
Now  on  weekly  schedule  until  new  off¬ 
set  takes  over  in  Sept.  Under  Goss 
maintenance  contract  and  pro<lucing 
first-class  letterpress  product.  Call  or 
w'rite:  Don  Brarly,  Rockford  Labor 
News,  1418  Broadway,  Rockford,  HI. — 
61104.  Ph:  (815)  963-3489. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
A  wa rd-win n ing  Da ily 

Good  salary  plus  commission,  car 
allowance,  other  comimny  lienefits. 
(Contact:  Charles  Sigmon.  Ad  Mgr., 
Times-Ncws,  P.O.  Box  479,  Kingsport, 
Tenn.— 37662.  Ph:  (616)  246-8121. 

■  DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  handle 
estahlishe<l  and  new  accounts  for 
large  circulation  offset  pai>er  in  ex- 
'  panding  live  market.  Imme<liate  open- 
'  ing  for  productive  person:  fine  work- 
1  ing  and  living  conditions;  promising 
i  future.  Must  lie  stable.  Call  Mr. 

I  Signer  (813)  688-8508;  or  send  resume 
!  to  913  S.  Florida  Ave..  Lakeland.  Fla. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  have  clients  seeking  qualifie<l  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  at  salaries  above 
$25,000.  Openings  with  both  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  East,  South¬ 
east  and  Midwest.  Send  confidential 
resume  to  Ron  Curtis,  Nationwide 
Management  Consultants,  645  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. — 60611. 
No  fee. 
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EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
No.  2  man  in  medium-sized  New 
England  newspaper.  Accounting  ex¬ 
perience  would  be  helpful:  experience 
in  production  and  negotiation  of  labor 
contracts  also  desirable.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  905,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


.4nVERTISI\G  M.4KE-IJP 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  lay  out 
page  dummies  for  200,000  circu¬ 
lation  metro  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper.  Must  he  experienced 
on  comparable  or  larger  size  pa¬ 
per.  Permanent,  full-time  position 
offers  good  salary,  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  employe  benefits.  Zone 
9.  Box  1119,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
lilSPLAY^DVERnSim 


HELP  ANTED 

^^.mromAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


NATIONALLY-KNOWN  Midwest  firm,  i 
associated  with  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  needs  someone  experienced  in  | 
newspaper  advertising.  Prefer  person  i 
with  both  local  and  national  experi-  | 
ence.  Position  calls  for  ability  to  i 
travel  and  sell  to  top  companies  in 
various  fields.  Excellent  opportunities 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1114,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER— We  are 
looking  for  an  experienced  manager 
in  zone  2  who  is  ready  to  make  a 
move  to  a  growing  operation.  Must 
show  creativeness  and  management  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  1090,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
Newspaper  exi)erience.  gixxl  knowledge 
in  layouts.  Largest  Long  Island 
weekly  newspaper  group.  Salary  -f- 
commission  and  benefits. 

Chas.  J.  Milas.  Dir.  of  Advertising 
(516)  MA  1-3710 


PROFESSIONAL  SALESMAN  to  sell  : 
newspaper  display  advertising.  Must 
know  marketing,  research,  promotion.  1 
Will  lie  backe<l  with  able  copy  layout  i 
and  art  department.  Require  ability  i 
to  deal  with  managers  and  top  ex-  I 
ecutives.  Salary  over  $13,000  per  j 
year.  Northern  California  newspaper. 
State  experience  and  education  to  Box 
1142,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  excit-  I 
ing  work  in  various  areas  of  U.S.,  in-  ‘ 
eluding  your  own,  on  exciting,  new, 
proven  concept  which  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  has  developed.  Be  your  own  boss 
— enjoy  all  company  benefits.  Present 
staff  earning  $12,000  to  $22,000.  Send 
resume  to  William  E.  Matthews.  P.O. 
Box  110,  Shelbyville,  Ky. — 40065. 


EDITORI.4L 


WE  WANT  EXPERIENCE  and  are 
looking  for  l>oth  deskmen  and  news  ; 
supervisors  for  copy  «litors.  We  want 
‘pros’  who  know  their  way  around  the 
desk,  can  s|>ot  errors,  write  fresh 
heads,  and  work  with  6-column  “op” 
format.  Supervisors  must  lie  goo<l 
writers  and  reixtrters,  able  to  handle 
small  reporting  staff.  The  product  is 
a  10-daily  chain  with  a  history  of 
journalistic  excellence  in  Chicago's  fa.st- 
growing  northwest  suburbs.  Standard 
benefits,  good  |),ay  based  on  experience, 
education.  If  you’re  seiisonetl  and  in- 
tereste<l,  write  Kenneth  A.  Knox.  Ex-  i 
ecutive  Editor,  Patldock  Publications, 
P.O.  Box  2R0,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. — 
60006.  Send  full  resume. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  6,000  Northern 
Ohio  offset  daily.  Training  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  handle  layouts  and  write  heads 
for  up  to  16  pages  and  supervise  4-  \ 
meml)er  news  staff:  occasional  local  | 
coverage  assistance.  Latest  facilities  in  I 
new  plant.  Write  full  details,  salary  I 
range,  references  to  Box  116S,  Editor  I 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  —  Leading 
metropolitan  daily  in  Area  1  wants 
young,  experienced  person  with  initia¬ 
tive  and  imagination  for  opening  in 
the  near  future.  Box  1164,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  modern  ma¬ 
jor  semi-weekly  in  Zone  4.  Looking  for 
idea  individual  who  can  produce  copy, 
plan  j>aper,  direct  news  staff  and 
maintain  award-winning  qualities  of 
paper.  Send  complete  details  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Good  pay  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  No  sacr^  cows.  Box  1162,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


POLICE  REPORTEHl  for  afternoon 
dailv  in  city  of  45,000.  Growing  Lake 
Michigan  area.  Good  potential.  Send 
resume  to  Elwin  G.  Greening.  The 
News-Dispatch,  Michigan  City,  Ind. — 
46360. 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR  for  books 
and  reports  on  Urban  affairs  for  na¬ 
tional  professional  association  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Must  have  book  experience. 
Send  resume  and  desired  salary  to  Box 
1172,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  KEY  EDITORS 

One  of  the  nation’s  largest  morning 
dailies  is  seeking  two  experienced  and 
talente<l  editors  for  key  positions — an 
assistant  city  editor  and  a  copy  editor 
for  women’s  pages.  The  assistant  city 
editor  must  l)e  a  good  editor,  possess 
the  ability  to  work  easily  but  effectively  , 
with  reporters,  and  be  ambitious  to 
replace  the  city  editor.  i 

The  women’s  page  copy  etlitor  should 
be  an  expert  on  reading  copy,  a  sharp 
headline  writer  and  "gifted”  in  the  eye¬ 
catching  layouts  ne^ed  for  women’s  ; 
pages.  Excellent  pay  and  working  con-  ] 
ditions.  If  interested,  please  send  full  j 
background  resume  to  Box  1180,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  i 


BUSINESS  WRITER  I 

Metropolitan  A.M.  dail.v  (130,0001  Zone 
3  seeks  experiencetl  Business  Writer 
to  undertake  interesting  assignments 
with  e.xcellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  The  successful  applicant  must  be 
capable  of  becoming  Business  Editor 
in  a  short  time.  Should  have  a  talent  ' 
for  drawing  out  news  sources,  and  a 
knack  for  tr.anslating  complex  business 
,and  economic  issues  into  everyday 
English  under  deadline  pressure.  You’ll 
join  a  stiiff  of  talented  professionals,  ; 
and  enjoy  excellent  opportunities  to  1 
advance  in  pay  and  responsibility.  I 
Liberal  company  benefits  program  in¬ 
cludes  free  hospitalization,  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  ix?nsion.  Send  resume  includ-  j 
ing  salary  retpiirements  to  Box  1155,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  j 


DEDICATED  COMMUNITY  journalist 
for  oustanding  suburban  weekly. 
Stephen  L.  Neal,  Community  Press, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  11B06,  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C.— 27106.  (919)  765-2883. 


REPORTER  to  handle  swing  work  in 
social,  education  news  coverage.  Join 
expanding  team  on  one  of  Virginia’s 
top  weekly  newspapers  in  Washington, 
D.C.  area.  Position  open  mid-October. 
Box  1111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Excellent 
chance  for  experienced  person.  Staff 
of  30.  Area  6.  Send  letter,  resume 
Box  1064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  WRITER — New  financial 
newspaper,  expanding  staff,  seeks 
knowledgeable,  versatile  financial 
writer.  Salary  negotiable.  Zone  3- 
based,  east  coast  circulation.  Write 
Box  1100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTiai  for  Zone  4  tri-weekly  to 
handle  general  assignments.  high 
school  and  recreational  sports.  Need 
self-starter;  recent  graduate  acceptable. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1130, 
Eilitor  &  ^blisher. 


PUBLICATIONS 

MANAGER 

— wanted  immediately  by  one 
of  the  nation’s  leading  sup¬ 
pliers  of  commercial  nuclear 
fuel,  to  take  full  charge  of 
Publications  Department,  lo¬ 
cated  in  suburban  West¬ 
chester. 

College  degree  and  editing  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Knowledge 
of  graphics  would  be  helpful. 

Excellent  starting  salary;  lib¬ 
eral  benefit  program. 

Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to 
Joseph  A.  Brown; 


GULF  UNITED 

NUCLEAR  RJELS  CORPORATION 


Grasslands  Rd., 
Elmsford,  N.Y.  10523 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 
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SPORTS  (NIGHT  DESK) 

Excellent  opportunity  with  large  com¬ 
bination  daily — Chart  Area  2 — for  ex¬ 
perienced  deskman  and  writer.  Top 
salary  and  benefits.  Write  in  confidence 
to  Box  1152,  Editor  &  Publisher,  stat¬ 
ing  experience,  education  and  salary 
requirements.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER:  anchor 
strong  local  staff  of  23M  daily  in  metro 
Atlanta.  Experienced,  fast,  accurate 
newsman  with  investigative  talent  flair 
to  step  into  top  spot  on  government, 
politics,  some  of  all ;  features,  columns, 
too.  Named  state’s  top  daily — improv¬ 
ing.  Send  resume,  clips,  salary  to: 
Wade  Saye,  Journal,  Box  449,  Mari¬ 
etta,  Ga.— 30060. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS! 

North  Jersey’s  fast-growing  daily 
newspaper  needs  two  capable  reporters 
to  fill  challenging  positions.  Aside 
from  bureau  chief’s  spot  in  highly 
competitive  area,  we  need  combination 
education  editor-feature  writer,  who  is 
also  capable  of  helping  on  the  desk. 
We  have  the  challenge.  If  you  think 
you  can  handle  it,  call  or  write:  Mar¬ 
lin  S.  Morgan,  Publisher,  or  Allan  J. 
Wilkins,  Managing  Editor,  The  New 
Jersey  Herald,  2  Spring  St.,  Newton, 
N.J.— 07860.  (201)  383-1500. 


j  NEWS  EDITOR — top  person  for  de¬ 
manding  job.  Must  be  able  to  pull  best 
out  of  staff  and  be  self-motivating.  Job 
entails  handling  wire  and  local  copy, 
dummying  pages  and  monitoring  flow 
of  work.  No  place  for  youngsters. 
Want  steady,  reliable  individual  desir¬ 
ing  to  get  family  into  livable  com¬ 
munity  in  beautiful  southern  Oregon, 
I  away  from  smog  and  congestion.  Job 
now  open !  Send  full  resume  and  sal- 
1  ary  requirements  to  Harry  S.  Elliott, 
j  Daily  Courier,  P.O.  Box  1468,  Grants 
Pass,  Oreg.  97526. 


SPANISH  TRANSLATOR-EDITOR 
International  organization  requires 
Spanish  translator  and  editor  with 
good  Spanish  style  and  fluent  com¬ 
mand  of  English  to  develop  bi-lingual 
publications.  Professional  experience 
required.  Salary  open.  Call  Mr.  Walls, 
Monday-Friday  10-5:  (212)  533-1050. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  head  staff  of 
old-line,  semi-rural  daily  newspaper 
with  6,500  circulation.  Complete  respon¬ 
sibility  for  assignments,  layouts,  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  experienced  ’take-charge’ 
type  needed  to  reorganize  staff,  ^nd 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


H  Name _ 

I  Address. _ 

I  City - 

I  State _ _ _Zip  Code 

■  Authorized  by _ 

1  Classification _ 

I  Copy  - 


p  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  m 

I  To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  | 

I  Mail  to:  | 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  | 
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HEI.P  ANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


^t.4RKETI^G — RESEARCH 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
Must  have  unusual  background,  in¬ 
cluding:  a  proven  ability  to  write,  pro-  i 
mote  and  sell  in  print  and  broadcast:  [ 
kno\vle<ige  of  mail  onler  merchandising  ! 
and  syndication  experience  in  radio  and  | 
newspaper-  a  must:  a  solid  under-  ' 
standing  of  the  occult  and  psychic 
fields;  experience  in  graphic  .arts  with 
a  working  knowle<lge  of  all  processes; 
experienceil  in  the  management  of 
corporate  finance  and  business  adminis¬ 
tration;  the  ability  to  write  and  tnin- 
s<Til»e  shorthand.  The  successful  candi- 
dat<»  will  be  willing  to  join  a  new 
venture  and  settle  in  a  small  Midwest 
community.  Salary  $10,000.  Box  15, 
Decorah,  Iowa,  52101. 

RESEARCH-MAKKETING  MANAGER 
A  major  New  Jersey  metropolitan 
suburban  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  skille<l 
market  research  manager.  This  indi¬ 
vidual  must  be  able  to  approach  re¬ 
search  and  marketing  problems  cre¬ 
atively,  be  able  to  spot  new  possibili¬ 
ties  in  existing  situations,  an<l  initiate 
ideas  with  patience  an<l  in  detail. 
Qualifications  include  a  degree  and/or 
exiierience  in  market  research,  with  an 
afiinity  for  statistics  and  how  to  use 
them  to  develop  residership  and  news- 
pajier  attitude  information  and  adver¬ 
tising  sales  presentation  materials.  An 
un«lerstanding  of  computer  operations 
is  ess<‘ntial.  Knowledge  of  probability 
and  random  sampling  techniques  is  re¬ 
quired. 

You  would  l)e  primarily  responsible  for 
organizing,  analyzing,  and  initiating 
advertising  and  newspaper  readership 
research,  and  developing  the  results  for 
efTe<*tive  implementation  and  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Salary  is  commensurate  with  qualifica¬ 
tions,  exi>erience,  and  references.  We 
are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
Send  complete  resume  and  other  perti¬ 
nent  information  to  Box  1170,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


MAISVFACTVRERS^  REPS 


ELECTRONICS  COMPANY,  well-es¬ 
tablished,  wants  manufacturers*  repre¬ 
sentatives,  all  zones,  except  6-9.  Must 
have  knowledge  of  composing  room. 
High  commission.  Box  1133,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


^^SCELLAmOVS^^^^ 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— 
all  types.  Write:  PNPA.  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSMEN  STEREOTYPERS 


PRESSMAN — Thoroughly  experienced 
on  Mark  II  LETTERPRESS.  New  air- 
conditioned  pressroom:  A-1  fringe 
benefits:  morning  newspaper  55,000  | 
circulation.  Union  and  sober.  Good 
future.  Give  complete  resume  first  let-  ' 
ter.  Chart  Area  3.  Box  611,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

THE  LARGEST  WEB  OFFSET 
PLANT  IN  N.Y.C.  HAS 
SEVERAL  CHOICE  OPENINGS  FOR 

WEB  OFFSET 
PRESSMEN 

Experienced  on  Goss  Urbanite  or  Cot-  ' 
trell  V-22  is  required.  High  salary, 
excellent  benefits,  stock  options,  etc. 
Company  has  living  accommodations 
available  for  pressmen  and  families. 
Call  collect  (212)  629-2900 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  combina¬ 
tion  for  6-day  afternoon  daily,  40,000 
circulation.  Modem,  air-conditioned 
plant.  ,16  *,4  hours,  excellent  fringes. 
Contact:  Joseph  Muldowney.  The 

News-Sun,  Waukegan,  Ill. — 60085.  Ph: 
(312)  689-7019. 


I  PRINTERS _ 

OKt'SEl’  PRINTER/MANAGER,  long-  i 
establishoil  shop  :  best  LP  offset  equii)-  ' 
ment.  Finest  Arizona  climate.  The  Dis-  | 
patch.  Box  H  Douglas,  Ariz. — 'SSOOT.  i 
(602)  364-3421. 

I  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INSTRUCTOR 
I  Need  an  ambitious  individual  with  a  : 

working  knowledge  of  offset,  letter-  I 
'  press  and  photography,  to  head  Graphic 
Arts  Department  of  vocational  school. 

:  Beginning  salary :  $9,871  yearly,  ^nd 
resume  to  Box  400,  Rawlins,  Wyo. —  ' 
i  82301.  I 

'  WORKING  FOREMAN;  potential  su-  I 
I»erintendent;  for  leading  weekly  news-  | 
;  paper  group.  Genesee  Valley  News-  ; 
'  papers.  4  S.  Main  St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y.  I 
;  — 14534  (Rochester  suburb). 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

MACHINE  OPERATOR  for  Intertype 
G4-4.  Must  be  experienced,  sober.  | 
Modern  air-conditioned  plant.  Excellent  j 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area,  ; 
3-11  or  11-7  shift.  Contact:  The  News  ] 
Sun,  Waukegan,  Ill. — 60085.  Wm.  A. 
Schaefer,  Assistant  Production  Mgr. 

MACHINIST 

Zone  4  Newspaper  M.E.S.  16  machines  i 
—6  on  tape.  JusTape  Sr.  and  Jr.  plus 
Compugraphic  2961-H-S.  Must  have  ' 
knowledge  of  i)hoto  composition.  Reply 
in  confidence.  Include  i^one  number.  | 
Box  1048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  5  TTS  OPERATORS  immedi-  ; 
ately,  union  or  eligible.  Day  scale  i 
$223.06 :  nights  $234.29 — fringes.  Ck>n-  , 
tact  Herb  O’Melia,  Foreman.  Star-  1 
Le<iger,  Newark.  N.J.  Ph:  (201)  877- 
4007.  ' 


PRODVCTION  j 

ASSISTANT  rUODICTION  MANACKU 
Imm<Hliate  oponing  for  a  newspaper-  I 
man  interost^l  in  new  processes.  Zone  ' 
2  metroiKilitan  daily  and  Sunday  con-  | 
verting  to  photocomi>osition.  Prefer  ^ 
take-charge  individual  with  strong  com-  , 
posing  n>om  background  in  hot  metal  i 
and  photocomposition  production.  The  | 
Iverson  we  are  looking  for  may  be  a 
foreman  or  superintendent  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  pai>er  or  a  production  man-  ' 
ager  of  a  smaller  daily.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  1175,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  modern 
offset  major  semi-weekly  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plant  in  Zone  4.  Must 
Ite  able  to  produce  and  supervise  pro¬ 
duction  of  others.  Top  pay.  good  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  fringe  benefits.  Ap¬ 
ply  in  confidence  with  details.  Box 
1158,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
North  Carolina 


We  have  a  choice  opening  for  a  self-starter  with  self- 
discipline.  We’re  a  large  insurance  and  financial  serv¬ 
ices  company,  and  the  position  calls  for  a  creative 
businessman. 

A  public  relations  writer  and  planner  and  manager. 

You  must  have  demonstrable  writing  ability.  You  will 
be  expected  to  initiate  projects  as  well  as  handle  a 
steady  flow  of  present  ones.  And  it  would  help  if  you 
have  experience  in  corporate  and  financial  publicity. 
Our  firm  is  old  but  our  management  is  young.  So  we’d 
prefer  an  aggressive  individual  who  is  ready  to  build 
a  career  here.  The  right  person  can  look  forward  to  ex¬ 
citing  management  opportunities. 

Salary  range  is  from  $13  to  $16,000,  depending  on 
your  credentials.  Our  fringe  benefits  are  better  than 
most.  You’d  work  and  live  in  one  of  Carolina’s  pro¬ 
gressive  cities,  surrounded  by  clear  air,  comfortable 
climate,  and  exceptional  educational,  cultural  and 
recreational  facilities. 

If  you’re  interested  and  qualified,  tell  us  why  in  a 
full  letter.  Send  it  with  your  resume  and  samples  of 
your  skill,  in  complete  confidence  to  "Public  Relations 
Position": 

BOX  1144,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


GRAPHIC  ART.S 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  j 

Leading  Midwest  publisher  has  opening  i 
for  top-flight  production  manager  to  j 
head  up  production  operations  team.  ' 
Should  he  a  proven  manager,  prefer-  [ 
ably  with  background  in  EE  or  equi-  j 
valent.  Position  involves  direction  of  | 
all  facets  of  printing  production  op-  I 
erations  in  modern  plant.  Salary  com-  i 
mensurate  with  experience.  Box  1148,  ] 
Eklitor  &  Publisher,  with  details  of 
education  and  experience.  i 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 


URBANITE  PRESSMAN  WANTIH) 
Have  five  units  Urbanite,  more  ordered. 
Need  two  t>ersons  fully  qualified  in 
process  c'olor  and  full  maintenance. 
i)elta  Dem<KTat-Times,  Greenville,  Miss. 
-  38701. 

OFFSET  PRR^SMAN/STRIPPER  ca¬ 
pable  of  commercial  quality  work  in 
the  beautiful  Northwest.  Idahonian, 
Moscow',  Idaho — 83843. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT 
National  insurance  trade  association,  i 
based  in  Chicago,  seeks  self-starter 
with  solid  writing  experience  for  po¬ 
sition  on  PR  staff.  Responsibilities  will 
include  development  of  releases,  news¬ 
letters.  speech^;  some  travel  required. 
Outstanding  opp<H-tunjty  —  excellent 
benefit  plan.  Tell  ua  about  yourself  in 
a  letter,  and  include  salary  require¬ 
ment.  Box  1147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGENCY 

public  relations 

We  ere  a  Public  Relations  Department  in  one  of  the 
largest  advertising  agencies  in  the  U.S.  The  people 
we  are  looking  for  are  skilled  writers  with  at  least 
three  years  of  agency  experience.  They  enjoy  client 
contact.  And,  each  person  will  have  a  good,  working 
knowledge  of  account  management  and  all  media. 

I  We  are  also  seeking  a  top  speech  and  presentation 

j  writer.  All  positions  are  in  the  headquarters  office, 

Pittsburgh.  Resume  and  salary  requirement  should  be 
submitted  to  J.  E.  Fuller,  Vice  President,  Personnel. 

Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc. 

Four  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  15222 
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ADMimSTRATlVE 

YOUNG  NEWS  CHIEF,  12  years  top 
Itac'ktrrounil,  wants  Zone  8  or  9.  A-1 
references  anil  portfolio,  ileRrees.  Se¬ 
cure  sure  of  advancement.  Simp'.y  pre¬ 
fer  Wi'st  over  East.  Well-paid,  but  not 
Kreedy.  Box  1179,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  PUBLISHER  of  offset  week¬ 
ly  chain  seeks  position  in  management/ 
sales  on  weekly  or  small  daily  in  or 
near  Illinois.  Robert  Eklmiston.  207  N. 
Jefferson,  Abingdon,  111. —  61410. 

DYNAMIC  eilitor-assistant  publisher 
wants  to  move  up!  Now  supervising 
all  phases  of  offset  weekly  including 
web  plant,  proiluction  and  computer 
tyiiesetting.  Strong  on  local  news  with 
in-depth  approach.  Investment  or  i)ur- 
cha.se  i>ossible.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  11.76,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACCUKSSIVE  YOfXC  MAN.  WITH  SfK- 
STANTIAL  EXI’KIIIKM'E  l.\  PrlH.M; 
AKFAIIIS  AM)  JOfllXAblSM.  WILL  IN¬ 
VEST  IDEAS  AND  ENEIICY  IN  CENTllAL 
INDIANA  DAILY  DU  WEEKLY.  TIIDS.  C. 
DOUDLAS  (317)  GD-T-M:. 


SIX  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  in 
most  areas  of  publishing  daily,  weekly 
multi-weekly  newspapers:  also  a  per¬ 
suasive.  forceful,  conservative  eilitorial 
writer.  Desire  position  with  both  writ¬ 
ing  and  eventual  authority  likely. 
Medium  to  large  daily,  or  newspaper 
group  preferred.  Bo-x  1184,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
e.\perienced  in  all  phases  in  near  $1- 
million  class  with  multi-paper  group 
wants  free  hand  to  proiluce  results. 
Mature  with  proven  record.  Strong  on 
trade  and  civic  affairs.  $15,000  and 
incentive  required.  Write  Box  1149, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCVLATION 


EXPERIENCED,  QUALIFIED  CM 
Proven  record  of  ability.  I  can  in¬ 
crease  circulation,  increase  revenues, 
control  costs  and  organize  an  efficient 
dei>artment.  Strong  on  promotion,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  with  emphasis  on  iierson- 
ne!  training.  Presently  employed.  Any 
Zone.  Box  1166,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED,  nationally  published  \ 
reporter,  29,  seeks  large  <laily  or  key  I 
middle  daily  si>ot.  J-gnul,  awards.  Box  I 
1178,  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER.  23.  single,  seeks 
Iiost  on  Zone  1  me<lium  daily:  no  play- 
by-play  ;  good  layout  and  makeup;  5 
years  experience;  some  college.  Present¬ 
ly  employe<l  major  daily.  Military  be¬ 
hind.  Will  send  clippings.  Available 
Nov.  1.  Box  IITjT,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 


LEARNED  NEWSPAPERS  by  work¬ 
ing.  Degree*  in  S(K*iology.  Young  (28) 
deskman  seeks  managing  e<litor.  news 
editor,  editorial  |K)st.  NO  FISUlNti. 
Write  Box  1177,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP!  NO  MORE  MONTHLIES! 
New8pai>er  position  wanted  by  young, 
exi)erience<l  magazine  editor.  Prefer 
challenge,  learning  situation,  to  big 
money.  Midwest  is  nice,  particu’arly 
Wise.,  but  will  go  anywhere.  Box  1150, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Reiuly  for  MANAGING  EDITOR’S  spot. 
Rich  rei)orting  background;  8  years 
here,  7  on  previous;  challenge  gone 
now.  Top  references.  Make  $12M  + 
now.  Box  1183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTE:!)  BUT  UNSEASONED  J- 
grad  seeks  future  on  quality  Zone  5 
daily.  Box  1176,  E^litor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  E'ORMER  WEEKLY  EDITOR 
J-grad  -new  in  business-  seeks  re|K>rt- 
ing  position,  daily/w€*ekly,  Bxi>erience 
in  military  affairs/entertainment.  Open 
to  suggestiims.  Box  1160,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED.  SENSITIVE  reporter 
-  smarting  under  rule  of  insensitive, 
unprogressive  metro  daily  seeks  uni¬ 
versity  publication  staff  or  editorship 
of  weekly  or  small  daily.  Box  1167, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VIET  VET  WITHOUT  .lOB  Potential 
investigative  reporter.  BA  Journalism 
-  MA  Government;  4  years*  commercial 
and  military  experience.  Box  1160,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CM  of  40M  daily,  ex- 
perience<l  all  phases;  publication  dis¬ 
continued.  Don  Wavra,  90  Birch  Trail 
Wheeling.  Ill.  60090.  Ph ;  (312)  537- 
0533.  Zone  5,  Northern  III.,  Iowa, 
Wise,,  central  and  southern  Minn. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  16 
years  experience  in  all  phases;  strong 
on  collections,  cost-cutting,  promotion 
and  organizing  departmental  efficiency. 
Call  Wm.  SUckley  (502)  6S4-0944, 

OVER  20  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  all 
phases  circulation  sales  and  promotion. 
Available  immediately.  Consider  C.M., 
assistant  or  supervisor's  position,  zone 
9.  J.  Schultz,  P.O.  Box  732.  Canyon- 
ville.  Oreg.— 97417.  Ph;  (503)  839- 

4193. 


EDITOR — Young  J-grad.  Family.  Six 
years  exi>erience.  Earning  $llM-plus 
on  medium  daily.  Box  1163,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  42,  stuck  in  dead¬ 
end;  solid  pro;  J-grad;  experienced  all 
phases  si>ortswriting,  rei>orting.  edit¬ 
ing,  make-up;  award-winning  column¬ 
ist.  Box  1154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER/WIRB  EDITOR  A-1 
skills.  Available  for  1  or  2  days-a-week. 
Prefer  copy  desk.  I’d  like  to  hear  from 
paix?r  in  or  near  Boston,  N.Y.  Wash¬ 
ington  or  Baltimore.  I  may  be  inter¬ 
ested!  in  full-time  job  ’ater  in  the  year. 
Box  1182,  Edlitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Experienced  weekly  and  daily — retail, 
classified  and  national  advertising, 
letterpress  and  offset  printing — wishes 
to  relocate  in  Florida.  Proven  linage 
gains  in  all  departments  of  current 
chain  of  publications.  Will  explain 
reason  for  relocation  in  first  letter. 
Box  1134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  26, 
with  J-degree,  wants  to  work  for  small 
daily  or  prosperous  weekly  in  zone  6, 
8,  9,  7  or  4.  Can  edit,  do  layout.  Avail¬ 
able  immeiliately.  Military  completed. 
Box  11'81,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEND  ME  FIVE  ISSUES,  staff  de¬ 
tails,  get  "book”  on  my  ideas  as  news 
executive.  D.  H.  Witherspoon,  623-A 
Airport  Rd.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. — 
27514. 


WRITER-EDITOR  wants  weekly  post 
(with  possibility  of  part  ownership). 
Box  1122,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I’LL  GO  TO  PEKING,  but  Fd  rather 
work  in  zones  1,  2,  5,  8  or  9.  Replies 
like  "things  are  tight,  will  keep  you  on 
file,”  send  beautiful  wife  and  winsome 
kiddies  into  doldroms.  Got  into  aero¬ 
space  PR  at  wrong  time.  Have  seen 
error  of  ways.  Ten  years  varied  daily 
exijerience.  Seek  i>ermanent  reporter 
or  editor’s  spot.  I’m  41  but  still  ambu¬ 
latory.  Don  Federman,  3455  Griffith 
Park  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — 
90027.  (213)  662-7355. 
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AGGRESSIVE  MALE,  24,  seeks  news 
reporting  spot.  Solid  experience  in 
municipal,  feature  writing  on  large 
and  small  dailies,  corporate  magazine 
editing.  HARD  WORKER!  B.S.  degree 
in  Journalism/PR.  Wish  to  settle.  Call 
collect  (315)  393-4721. 

SPORTS  FANATIC — married,  college 
grail — seeks  sports  job.  1-Y  in  draft : 
4  years  experience  on  top  daily  cover¬ 
ing  all  high  school,  college,  other 
sports.  Experienced  and  creative  in 
editing  and  layout.  Box  1092,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER’S  posi¬ 
tion  sought  with  Southern  newspaper. 
4  years  experience  with  p.m.  daily; 
extensive  feature  and  police  experi¬ 
ence  by  this  young  journalist  who  de¬ 
sires  work  with  progressive  paper. 
Box  1102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REWRITEMAN,  re¬ 
porter,  magazine  writer,  deskman, 
working  for  major  N.Y.C.  daily  to  be 
your  correspondent  in  New  York. 
Hard  news,  features,  big,  small,  you 
name  it — you’ll  get  it— when  you  want 
it.  So  much  that  happens  here  is  of 
interest  elsewhere.  $30  monthly  on  a 
retainer  basis  or  terms  on  a  per-piece 
basis.  Box  1115,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


jmiTORIAL 

CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY, 
with  freedom  for  professional  growth 
into  an  editorial  position,  wanted  by 
urban  affairs  reporter  on  Zone  5 — 
31,000  p.m.  Have  enthusiasm,  a  BA 
degree  in  journalism.  4V4  years  ex¬ 
perience  reporting  on  daily  papers, 
copy  desk  experience  and  ability  with 
camera.  Willing  to  relocate  to  any 
zone  except  3  or  4.  Job  with  daily 
preferred.  Reply  Box  1041,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MONEY  DOESN’T  TALK 
PEOPLE  talk.  And  what  they  say, 
and  do,  makes  the  news  of  today’s 
business  world.  Fluent  writer  with 
knowledge,  dedication  and  experience 
seeks  financial  page  spot  on  medium 
daily  offering  challenge  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Top  references.  For  complete 
resume  write  Box  1104,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITING  WANTED— 3  years 
experience  with  metlium-sized  paper; 
26,  vet:  seeking  zons  1,  2  or  4.  Box 
1117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  REPORTER,  25.  anxi¬ 
ous  for  first  full-time  newsbeat.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Former  part-time  radio 
newsman :  news  director  college  radio 
station.  MSJ,  BA  Political  Science,  1- 
year  law  school.  Married.  Military  ob¬ 
ligation  just  completed.  Mark  Wisan. 
c/o  Bonynge,  West  Wilton,  N.H. — 
03086. 

SOMEWHERE  a  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  needs  a  good  man.  I  am  a  jour¬ 
neyman  with  9  years  daily  newspaper 
writing  and  2  years-plus  as  English 
editor  of  a  bi-lingual  25.000  circula¬ 
tion  maritime-oriented  feature  maga¬ 
zine.  Company  budgets,  however,  put 
me  out  of  business.  Now  I’m  ready  for 
a  new  writing  or  eiliting  assignment 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Presently  liv¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  D.C.  For  resume 
and  clips  write  Box  1129,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  HOCKEY  WRITER 
A-1  references.  Now  with  major  daily. 
Box  1137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTHUSIASTIC.  TALENTED  24-year- 
oid  gal  seeking  job  in  Denver.  2  years 
suburban  newspaper,  all  phases,  and 
2  years  department  store  advertising, 
all  phases.  BA  Journalism,  Box  1151, 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER,  1- 
year  experience — college  grail,  veteran 
— seeks  position  on  Eastern  daily.  Box 
1126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  AVALIABLE 
City  editor,  major  paper,  seeks  editor 
or  managing  editor’s  spot  on  18-25,000 
P.M.  daily  in  attractive  community. 
Zone  3.  Good  administrator,  wire,  city 
side.  Age  in  50’s.  Top  references.  Box 
1146,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


METRO  EDITOR :  Need  expert  to 
supply  story  ideas  before  you  read  the 
“TIMES”?  Need  incisive  mind  to 
probe  and  professional  hand  to  plug 
holes?  Zones  1,  2.  Box  1128,  EHitor 
&  Publisher. 


SCIENCE/ENVIRONMBNT  spwialist, 
26— just  finishing  M.A.  thesis-journal¬ 
ism — seeks  general  reporting  or  science 
writing  slot.  Experience  as  university 
science  writer,  reporter/photographer 
for  weekly,  free  lancer,  school  i>aper. 
Vietnam  veteran.  Prefer  zones  7,  8, 
9 :  will  consider  any  challenging  offer. 
Box  1139,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN — 5  years'  experience,  large 
dailies.  Fast,  accurate  editing,  heads, 
layout.  Demanding  slotman.  Desire 
challenge.  Box  1132,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FREE  LANCE 

VETERAN,  VERSATILE  Paiis-l>aseil 
photojournalist  available  assignments 
Europe,  Africa.  Box  1153,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AFRICA  BOUND — Newsman/i>hotogra- 
pher  researcher  team  on  2-year  trip 
all  over.  Doing  4  guides  for  national 
publisher.  Will  do  spot  news,  features, 
hometowners,  photos.  Magary,  100  E. 
50th  #5.F.  New  York.  N.Y.— 10022. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Cartoonist.  photographer.  headliner 
and  reporter — exciting,  dynamic,  crisp, 
mature  and  imaginative — seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  newspaper,  magazine  or 
syndicate.  Movies,  etc.  Strips,  sports 
editorials  and  commercial  advertising. 
Salary  open.  Zone  optional.  Box  1099, 
Hklitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER,  am¬ 
bitious.  Award-winning  portfolio  in 
color  or  black  and  white,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  picture-conscious  newspaper 
or  magazine.  Experience  in  newspaper 
and  wire  service.  Presently  employed 
with  top  references.  Prefer  zone  1,  3, 
8  or  9.  Samples  and  resume  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1081,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARB  YOU  LOOKING  FOR 

A  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER? 

Let  us  help  you  get  in  touch  with 
some  good  prospects.  NPPA  Job 
Placement,  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
1146,  Durham.  N.C.— 27702. 


AUGUST  J-GRAD  and  TV  major— 
with  experience  and  service  completed 
— looking  for  photographer’s  spot.  Box 
1135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 

PROMOTION  OR  PR  SLOT  sought 
by  young  daily  newspaper  ad  manager, 
26,  B.A.  Advertising  ;  creative-oriented, 
capable  of  dealing  with  all  levels  of 
management:  familiar  with  meilia  oji- 
erations;  background  in  photojournal¬ 
ism.  P.O.  Box  394,  Dowagiac,  Mich. — 
49047. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

AWARD-WINNING  WRITER.  PR  GAL 
with  editing,  marketing,  printing  and 
advertising  experience ;  six  years  in 
Asia.  Seeks  traveling  job,  Asia-base 
preferred  but  will  consider  anywhere 
overseas.  Smith,  229  Braddell  Rd., 
Singapore  13. 
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Ad-ventures _ 

By  Jerry  talker  Jr. 

Post  scripts.  Lauicnce  T.  Herman,  vp-sales  marketing,  St. 
rcteishurfi  Tinie-s  and  Kveuiu!/  I tidcpendent,  says  Media  Records 
is  in  “pioven  i)rofessional  hands”  with  the  sale  to  Rome  Research 
Inc.  Herman,  chairman  of  the  International  Ne\%’si)aper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Ex<*cutive  measurement  committee,  said  Bernard  Rome,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Itome  Research,  will  “bring  a  fresh,  trained  percejdive 
approach  ha.sed  on  a  ])roven  track  record  of  accomidishment  in 
the  lecjuisite  skill  aieas — media  data  capture,  retrieval,  analysis 
and  the  entiie  EI>P  orient.”  Herman  said  all  of  the  commitments 
.sought  by  the  IXAE  committee  are  in  the  jiurchase  agreement, 
including  a  guarant<-e  to  refund  a  i>ro  rata  portion  of  any  pie- 
j)ayments  for  reports  not  delivered  .  .  .  Knight,  Gladieux  and 
Smith,  Areata  National’s  management  consultants,  which  have 
been  operating  Media  Records  since  April,  will  continue  to  be  in¬ 
volved  over  tbe  next  several  months  to  assist  Rome  Re.search  in 
can  ying  on  the  i)rogram  to  assure  a  smooth  transition.  According 
to  Jason  S.  Fox,  director,  K,  G&S,  the  possibility  of  MR’s  dis¬ 
continuance  is  now  academic  .  .  .  Rome  said  his  first  jiriority  is  to 
make  the  service  current  “as  soon  as  possible  and  to  i)ut  Media 
Records  on  a  firm  financial  and  jtroduction  footing.”  “I  am  con¬ 
fident,”  he  has  informed  subscribers,  “that  this  can  and  will  be 
done  within  the  lestiuctured  juicing  franK'work.”  He  also  jdans 
to  modernize  and  extend  the  Bluebook  and  sjjecial  services.  Rome 
told  thi.s  rej)orter  the  Nixon  jjrice  freeze  will  not  nullify  the 
new  rate  agreements  that  were  entered  into  by  about  80'^t  of 
the  868  subiicribiiig  newspapers.  He  said  the  freeze  might  affect 
ju’icing  of  by-j)roduct  rejjorts,  which  he  had  ho))ed  to  raise.  Rome 
said  all  of  the  February  rejiorts  will  be  comi)leted  by  the  end  of 
next  week  (.August  28). 

*  »  * 

Co-op  offer.  As  rci)orted  in  this  column  earlier,  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  would  like  to  see  more  dealer  tie-in  advertising  during  the 
l)re-Christmas  selling  i)eriods.  F'urther  details  as  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  Jerome  Tilis,  director  of  retailer/vendor 
relations,  is  that  Kodak  will  contribute  1009^  of  the  retailer’s  net 
sj)ace  cost  for  advertising  (jualified  Kodak  ))roducts  uj)  to  89f  of 
purcha.se  during  Septembei',  6G  in  October  and  47r  during  No¬ 
vember.  Ko<lak  is  ))roviding  dealers  with  ad  i)roduction  kits,  and 
Tilis  said  the  Bureau  is  servicing  member  newspajiers  with  com- 
j)lete  kits,  too,  to  facilitate  develojnnent  of  the  dealer  ad  cam- 
jjaign.  He  said  the  Bureau  will  also  i)articipate  in  advertising 
training  se.ssions  for  Kodak  sales  representatives  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  William  Solch,  vj),  retail  and  classified. 

#  ^ 

Briefs.  WINS,  the  all-news  station  in  New  York  City  has  catchy 
ad  j)osters  on  the  sides  of  RE.4  trucks  that  say  “Free  Home  De¬ 
livery”  ...  A  si)ecial  report  to  Association  of  National  Advertiser 
members  warns  that  if  commercials  are  subject  to  the  FCC  Fair¬ 
ness  Doctrine,  “the  medium’s  value  to  advertisers  will  be  seriously 
eroded.”  It  may  sound  far-fetched,  but  some  national  advertisers 
say  the  day  may  be  near  when  ads  on  tv  will  merely  advise  the 
listener  to  .see  a  page  in  the  newsi)aj)ei-  for  the  ad  .  .  .  Phdadelphia 
Inquirer  asked  6,064  shoi)iiers  where  they  shop  in  the  Delaware 
Valley  region  and  28.1%  said  mid-city  Philadelphia  business  dis¬ 
trict.  Patronage  of  downtown  stores  broke  down  at  81%  for  city 
lesidents,  and  19%  from  suburban  residents.  There  are  over  100 
large  and  snuill  size  shopping  centers  in  the  Delaware  Valley 
territory  .  .  .  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  reports  that  Sears, 
Roebuck  spent  $14.3  million  in  tv  during  January-June  1971,  a 
22%  increase  over  the  comjjarable  period  a  year  earlier.  In  1970, 
TvB  did  a  study  to  find  out  the  type  of  departments  and  products 
Sears  advertised  on  tv.  Appliance  centers  ranked  first,  followed 
by  apparel,  home  furnishings,  optical  departments,  sewing  centers, 
building  materials,  health  aids,  customer  services  and  beauty  aids. 

*  *  if 

Campaign  tests.  Pitney-Bowes,  which  has  concentrated  on  na¬ 
tional  adveitising  in  magazines  through  direct  mail  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  newspaper  advertising  camj)aign  in  Peoria  Journal 
Star  and  the  Sew  Haven  Reginter  Journal  Courier.  The  business 
systems  and  equipment  company  in  Stamford,  Conn,  is  testing  to 
find  out  if  newspaper  display  ads  can  successfully  create  aware¬ 
ness  and  inquiries  locally  for  its  144  sales  and  service  offices  in 
the  United  States.  In  Peoria,  four  two-column,  100-line  ads  are 
running  each  Monday  and  alternate  Tuesdays  for  six  w’eeks,  in 


the  sports,  busine.ss,  local  news  and  national  news  sections.  In 
New  Haven,  there  are  three  quarter-page  ads,  all  running  on 
nine  consecutive  Monday  mornings  and  evening  in  the  sports, 
business  and  local  news  pages.  Results  of  the  two  campaigns  are 
being  tallied.  Pitney  Bowes’  New  York  ad  agency,  de  Garmo  Inc., 
created  the  campaigns. 

*  *  * 


Ecology  insert.  Eight  U.S.  companies  and  organizations  have 
bought  space  in  the  Reader’s  Digest  sjiecial  ad  section,  “Environ¬ 
ment  ’71”  to  be  published  next  month.  The  section,  16  i)ages  of 
l)aid  ads,  was  conceived  by  the  Digest  as  a  “total  communications 
effort  to  tell  the  nation  and  the  world  what  American  business  is 
doing  to  solve  pollution  problems.”  Actually  more  advertisers  were 
exjjected,  but  creative  services  director  Anthony  Antin  said  many 
comi>anies  are  developing  a  “low-j)rofile”  in  the  jiollution  area  and 
gave  this  as  a  reason  for  not  wanting  to  be  in  the  section.  Par- 
ticij)ant.s  include  American  Foiest  Institute,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
Amway  Corj).,  Glass  Container  Manufacturers  In.stitute,  Chami)ion 
Si)aik  Plug,  Faberge  Inc.,  The  Can  Peojjle,  and  General  Motors 
Corj). 


Times-CCI 
tv  station 
deal  okayed 

Conditional  ai)i)roval  was  given 
this  week  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  to  the 
transfer  of  the  license  for  WREC- 
tv  at  Memi)his  from  Cowles 
Communications  Inc.  to  the  New 
York  Times  Co. 

The  aj)i)lication  was  granted, 
subject  to  legal  ))roceedings 
against  both  CCI  and  the  Times. 
Lawsuits  against  CCI  involve 
subscription  solicitation  prac¬ 
tices.  Those  against  the  Times 
include  an  action  brought  under 
the  antitrust  laws  by  automo¬ 
bile  dealers  in  respect  to  dis¬ 
counts  on  advertising.  Also  the 
government  has  made  the  Times 
a  defendant  in  a  restraint  of 
trade  complaint  I’elated  to  the 
sale  of  news  services. 

Cowles  and  Times  agreed  last 
October  on  a  deal  in  which  CCI 
would  receive  562,380  shares  of 
Class  A  common  stock  of  the 
Times  for  W’REC-tv,  the  CBS  out¬ 
let  in  Memphis  w'hich  had  gross 
revenues  of  $4.2  million  in  1969. 

An  AM  and  an  FM  ladio  sta¬ 
tion  in  Memphis  also  owned  by 
Cowles  Broadcasting  Service 
Inc.  were  not  included  in  the 


Times  transaction.  For  1969 
Cowles  B  loadcasting  rejiorted 
net  earnings  of  $630,000. 

On  the  basis  of  the  price  of 
Times  stock  as  of  October  28, 
1970— $19.50  a  share— the  FCC 
set  a  grant  fee  of  $219,328.20. 
The  value  of  the  Times  block 
of  shai’es  for  WREC-tv  rose  aji- 
jiroximately  $1.5  million  in  this 
week’s  trading  above  the  1970 
figure. 

Stations  call  for  end 
of  newspapers’  blackout 

In  an  editorial  aired  August 
13,  KDKA-tv  and  KDKA-radio 
called  for  an  end  to  the  news¬ 
paper  strike  which  has  kept  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  from  pub¬ 
lishing  since  May  14  when  the 
strike  was  called  by  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  No.  7. 

The  editorial  pointed  out  that 
the  loss  of  wages  alone  has 
amounted  to  more  than  $4,000,- 
000  and  has  directly  affected 
2,300  employes  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  “In  addition,”  the  editorial 
said,  “there  is  no  way  of  measur¬ 
ing  all  the  other  bad  effects  the 
strike  has  had  on  the  life  of  the 
city. 

“The  strike  is  hurting  the 
people  and  the  city.  It  will  take 
a  long  time  for  either  paper  to 
regain  the  circulation  which  it 
had  befoi’e  the  strike  began. 


IMashingtonv  DX.,  iwhere  the 
concems  of  our  eiunronment 
are  headquartered  ■ 

a  And  that's  the  headquarters  for 
Washington  Star  environment 
writer  Roberta  Hornig.  First  with 
the  mercury  pollution  story  in 
1970,  she's  on  top  of  legislation 
and  developments  in  the  nation's 
capital  and  pollution  problems  all 
over  the  nation. 

The  Washington  Star 
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But  Sta-Hi  didn't  stop  at  stackino. 

The  Stacker/251  did  what  newspaper 
men  wanted  it  to  do.  Stackerized  so 
well  that  Sta-Hi  Stackers  soon 
became  the  number  one  seller.  .\nd 
newspaper  men  started  talking  to 
Sta-Hi  systems  engineers  about  tbeir 
problems  and  plans  for  automating. 
That  was  six  years  ago. 

Today  Sta-Hi  supplies  stream 
conveyors,  tyers,  truck  loaders, 
chutes,  distribution  systems  and 
controls,  and  stacker  programmers. 

All  quality  performance  equipment. 
Everything  your  newspaper  needs  to 
move  papers  from  tbe  folders  to  tbe 
loading  dock.  Quickly,  accurately 
and  reliably. 

Sta-Hi  is  the  complete  single  source 
for  mailroom  equipment.  For  a  totally 
automated  system  or  any  part  of  a 
system.  Call  your  local  Sta-Hi  systems 
engineer.  He'll  show  you  bow  you 
can  maximize  space  and  minimize 
time. 

Maybe  you  should 
start  with  a  Sta-Hi 

Sta-Hi  Corporation 

.\  KKl'l'Bl.lC  CORPOR.MIOX  COMP.WY 
JHOl  ('iimpus  Dr..  Newport  He.ii  h. 

I'elephone  |714)  8.3.3-1000 


Classic  case  of  pass  interference  in  last  year’s 
Cleveland-Minnesota  game,  won  by  Vikings,  24-21. 


The  Press  and  pros  extend  Helping  Hand  10th  time 


the  Helping  Hand  Fund  realizing  $150,000.  The  1969 
doubleheader, featuring  Cleveland  vs.  Green  Bay,  and 
the  Bears  vs.  Buffalo,  drew  the  largest  crowd  in  Browns’ 
history,  85,532. 

Founded  in  1935,  the  Helping  Hand  Fund  is  a 
Cleveland  institution.  Besides  the  doubleheader,  two 
other  major  sports  events  contribute  annually 
toward  its  success:  The  Press  Singles  Bowling  Tourna¬ 
ment,  started  in  1957,  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Open  Golf  Tournament,  begun  in 
1963,  which  The  Press  co-sponsors. 
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The  program  will  read: 

New  York  Jets  vs.  Pittsburgh  Steelers 
Cleveland  Browns  vs.  New  York  Giants 

And  no  matter  who  wins  the  night  of  Sept.  4,  in 
Cleveland’s  Municipal  Stadium,  the  needy  of  Cleveland 
will  benefit. 

The  occasion  is  the  10th  annual  professional  football 
exhibition  doubleheader,  co-sponsored  by  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  and  the  Cleveland  Browns,  for  the  benefit  of 
The  Press  Helping  Hand  Fund  at  Christmastime. 

One  of  sport’s  unique  spectacles,  the  nine  previous 
doubleheaders  have  attracted  747,902  spectators,  with 
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